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ORALITY is the great power that rules the will. To it alone 
belongs that inner domain which no external authority can 
coerce, and which is the training ground of all human activities. This 
is the hidden sphere of individual development,—the source of the life 
of the nation and of the race. Hence the gravity of any mistake with 
regard to it, since such mistakes falsify or vitiate the great spring of 
human action. It is on this field that the most serious issues are being 
fought out by the thinkers of our own day. We have often been told 
that it is needless to trouble ourselves about differences of doctrine ; that 
morality soars above the conflict of systems, that it is grandly independent 
of religious or philosophical ideas. There has even been in our time 
an entire school devoted to the support of this theory of independent 
morality. In vain has it been reminded that the unity of human nature 
forbids the isolation of thought. This school maintains that morality 
is unaffected by any metaphysical creed. The assertion is, however, 
contradicted by an overwhelming weight of testimony to the actual 
facts of the case. 

There are two great systems which claim the adherence of thinkers : 
Christian spiritualism and the materialistic system in its various phases, 
from the purely mechanical theory of Moleschott to the transformation 
theory of Herbert Spencer and of Heckel. Corresponding with these 
two systems of philosophy, we find two systems of morals ; on the one hand 
the morality of obligation or duty,—on the other, utilitarian morality, 
or the morality of pleasure. These two systems of morals I wish to 
contrast with one another, by calling attention to their leading features. 

It will not be necessary for me to define at any length the morality 
of obligation. Its principle is that the law of duty is not imposed upon 
us from without, but that it was originally graven upon the soul ; that 
it enjoins duty upon us with an authority higher than that of mere 
instinct, and that in distinction from physical laws which we fulfil 
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of necessity, involuntarily and mechanically, this law appeals to the will 
for our free obedience. Hence our responsibility with regard to it. 
The morality of obligation is only possible in connection with theism ; 
for since it treats us as free agents, it implies that we are sons of 
the free, the product of a free cause, as the cause must always be greater 
than the effect. The moral law reveals the legislator from whom it 
comes, who watches over its observance and gives it sanction. 

The commandment points us back to Him who has the right to 
command. The purely moral character of this commandment, as 
distinct from natural necessities, throws light in some measure on the 
nature of its Author, who is Himself superior to natural necessities, and 
who can be no other than Sovereign Liberty, the Supreme Good. The 
moral law, thus understood, is obligatory from its very nature. It is 
not the result of any artificial combination, and could not have come 
from without. It is, to use Kant’s expression, the “ categorical impera- 
tive,” based upon an absolute divine principle, which is invariable in 
itself, though it may vary in its applications, as it is interpreted by finite 
and fallible minds. Nothing could be more radically opposed to this 
conception than utilitarian morality. This repudiates all higher obliga- 
tion. It ignores duty—the expression of an absolute law, the revelation 
of a supreme will—as the rule of conduct ; and recognises only the 
instinct which urges us to seek our own satisfaction. The morality of 
interest did not need learned founders ; it arose spontaneously. Epicurus 
was the first to formulate it. In his philosophy, pleasure—agreeable 
sensation—is the end of man. “The source and root of all pleasure,” 
he says, “is the appetite.” 

The morality which denies duty does not, however, rest here ; it 
becomes refined and transformed. Even Epicurus rises to the notion of 
happiness, that is to say, of pleasure chosen, which is a delicate satisfac- 
tion of the mind. Not to suffer in body, not to be troubled in mind ; 
this is his ideal. 

Of recent times, especially in England, this morality has been 
remarkably expanded. It has become not merely the morality of 
pleasure, but of practical life. Starting with the idea, based upon 
experience, that the interest of the individual is in the end identical 
with the general interest, because man is a social creature, it finds in 
Bentham’s philosophy its famous formula—the endeavour after the 
greatest happiness of the largest number—which is equivalent to the 
maximum of pleasure. The chief objection made to this theory is that 
the interest of the greatest number involves a difficult and delicate 
calculation, ill adapted to stem the tide of passion, which craves the 
instant satisfaction of desire or lust. It is scarcely likely that, inflamed 
by such eager impulses, the mind should be able calmly to pause and 
weigh what is best in the scales of utilitarianism, especially if all 
sense of duty is left out of the question. Hence, without altering the 
premisses, Stuart Mill has tried to give to this morality of interest an 
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instinctive and spontaneous character. He asserts that the subordina- 
tion of the personal to the general interest is a permanent rule of the 
soul itself. Since his system does not allow him to appeal to a prim- 
ordial law graven on the conscience, he has recourse to his famous theory 
of the association of ideas, according to which two ideas, which have been 
often associated in reality, always recur to the mind in the same order 
and connection. In the end they form a sort of spontaneous association, 
which assumes little by little the character of instinct. Thus man has 
learned by experience that his own interest cannot be separated from 
the interests of society, and that he will do himself the greatest wrong 
by not holding himself in subordination to the social body. This 
experience gives a bent to his thoughts ; in the end he comes implicitly 
to admit this subordination ; and he acts, consequently, on a logic which 
has become instinctive, without its being necessary for him to have 
recourse to a law of conscience, either intuitive or derived from a higher 
sphere. 

Here a new difficulty presents itself. In order that the association of 
ideas may produce the effect ascribed to it, we must altogether ignore 
the fact that this assumed moral law is based upon a purely artificial 
combination which only seems to be intuitive or obligatory. Because, if 
this is once recognised, then the virtue of the semblance of authority 
will be gone, and we must fall back upon the calculations which were 
found inadequate to meet the case. Hence the attempt made by Herbert 
Spencer, in his book on the data of ethics, to substitute for the sense 
of obligation his theory of evolution. In his view the moral law is 
nothing more than the adaptation of every individual to his environ- 
ment, in conformity with the great law of the persistence of force. 
This same force, which is manifested as light in the stars, is found to be 
the basis of the social law, adapting man by successive transforma- 
tions to the changing conditions of his life. There is no difference 
between the sidereal and the moral law, any more than between the 
laws which govern lower animal life and the life of man. In either case 
there is the necessary and progressive adaptation of the organism to 
its environment, under the impulse of the all-powerful instinct which 
demands its own satisfaction. 

Herbert Spencer says, without circumlocution, that good morality is 
like a good shoe that fits itself to the foot. He urges the subordination 
of the particular to the general interest, because that is the only means 
of adapting ourselves to the conditions of social life. This subordination 
thus constantly enforced, tends to become organic, for the brain, profit- 
ing by the inherited progress of our forefathers, is modified by the ideas 
they have transmitted to us. In this way we arrive gradually at the 
altrwism which realises the required subordination. 

Thus it is always the morality of interest which we find on every 
round of this ladder, substituting for the inner and higher law of 
obligation, or of duty, the satisfaction of selfish interest, appetite, 
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desire. Utility and pleasure are alike selfish, even when the social 
interest is placed above that of the individual, for the individual only 
seems to sacrifice himself; he is really only seeking, as Bentham says, 
the maximum of satisfaction in the end. He is trying to make a good 
investment in the safest of savings banks; it is a lucky speculation, 
nothing more ; the principle of this morality is unchanged. 

I go even further, and say that utilitarian morality may put on the 
garb of religion, as in Paley. There is a utilitarianism, professedly 
Christian, which is the worst of all. Whenever the motive of morality 
is simply self-interest, even in view of eternity, it is a low motive. 
Pharisaism, always prone to reappear under new names, is only a 
solemn and hypocritical Epicureanism, holding its market in the temple, 
taking our repentance and good works as payment for our place in 
heaven. There is in our day a bastard Christianity, based upon the 
fear of eternal fire, which seeks in the sublimest doctrines of the Gospel 
only a security for our personal happiness, and looks upon the work of 
salvation as simply a guarantee of safety, the pledge of a selfish 
assurance. It esteems the blood of redemption as nothing more than 
a means of exemption from the pursuit of a painful ideal. This 
Christianity is, of all utilitarian systems, the most miserable. Corruptio 
optimi pessima. ‘The only deliverance from it is to be found in the 
principle nobly expressed by Adolphe Monod: “Save the moral law 
first, and you shall save me afterwards, if you can.” It is at once 
obvious that a utilitarian Christianity is a gross inconsistency. 
Utilitarianism is the morality of materialism, and indissolubly bound 
up with it. It denies the moral law, because it denies the soul itself 
and the conscience ; it denies the mind altogether, and admits nothing 
but sensation. Believing only in the world of atoms, the external 
world, it cannot admit an inward law, a divine d priovi. It must then 
derive its law from sensation itself. Now sensation does not give duty ; 
it only gives pleasure. It knows no distinction between good and 
evil, only the distinction between the agreeable and the disagreeable, 
the useful and the hurtful. 

Having thus contrasted these two systems of morality, we must 
proceed to compare and test them, with this very clear reservation, 
that we impute no wrong motives, knowing well how much better men 
often are than their theories. There are atheists who would make us 
believe in God, and there are theists who would make us doubt His 
existence. No one can have a truer respect than I have for such men 
as M. Littré and Stuart Mill, who are striking examples of this noble 
inconsistency of human nature. 

Which is right—the morality of obligation, or that of utilitarianism ? 
—this is the question before us. I would make at the outset a 
distinction, the importance of which you will see at once. When I 
contrast the morality of obligation with that of utility, I do not mean 
to say that the former is really opposed to the true interests of the 
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man who practises it. This is impossible for two reasons. First of all, 
if the right led to unhappiness, the moral law would be devoid of 
sanction ; it would follow that the government of the world was in the 
power of the wrong. If the right has for its author, its type, and 
personification, the Almighty God, it must prevail in the end. Only a 
senseless Stoicism would reduce the moral law to a state of empty 
abstraction—a star shorn of its rays. Goodness ought to lead to 
happiness. But this in no way lessens the contrast between the two 
systems of morality. The inward principle of obligation may still be 
in direct opposition to the purely external principle of pleasure and 
utility. Let it be borne in mind, moreover, that the morality of duty 
makes the right absolutely coincident with happiness. The felicity 
which it promises is the perfect realisation of our ideal, of our inward 
law. The highest reward of duty is its entire fulfilment, complete 
likeness to God, the supreme type of good. Good perfectly accom- 
plished is the recompense of good. Thus, manifestly, utilitarianism 
cannot be confounded with the morality of obligation, even when the 
latter issues in happiness, when once it is understood that the happi- 
ness thus attained is holiness. 

I do not propose, in the limits of a single paper, to enter into a 
complete discussion of a subject so broad as this. The attempt would 
be too chimerical. I shall content myself with clearing the ground,— 
a work in itself not unimportant. All I aim to establish at present is, 
that the moralists of utilitarianism give us no adequate explanation of 
what I may call the primary moral fact, the fact of conscience as it 
manifests itself in its spontaneous action, apart from any explanation. 
I affirm, and I shall endeavour to prove, that this fact of conscience 
is itself obligation, law, duty,—responsibility. It is before us as an 
irreducible fact; and in my opinion, utilitarian morality, instead of 
explaining, begins by attempting to destroy it. It does not account for 
it ; it does not even attempt to do so ; it acts as if conscience had no 
existence. I wish to establish that this obligation is a universal reality, 
a rock that cannot be shaken, and which all the various utilitarian 
systems may try in vain to remove or to submerge. The waves may 
break in thunder at its base, and lash it with sheets of foam ; it does 
not move. Stat mole sua. True positivism is bound to accept incon- 
testable facts, and not in any way to distort them. Any explanation 
which begins by suppressing facts stands self-condemned. If we can 
succeed in establishing the fact, our position is impregnable. 

My first proof will not demand any painful strain of attention, for 
it is contained in ourselves. With Tertullian I would say: “I adjure 
thee, O soul of man, not as thou art—polished and adorned in the 
academies—but rude, uncultured as thou art in the street and the high- 
way.” TI begin with that which is most elementary in the spontaneous 
manifestations of the moral sense. Common-places, say you? Com- 
monplaces indeed, and yet called in question, so that we need to settle 
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them anew as the foundations of the moral edifice. The first evidence 
I call in is that of remorse. I will not define it ; why should I? A 
definition would mean nothing to those who do not know already what 
it is. Remorse alone suffices to attest the obligation laid upon us, 
This alone confounds utilitarianism. In fact, from a utilitarian point of 
view, a bad action ought to affect us only by its vexatious results. If 
it has served our interest, our ambition, it ought to leave behind only 
a lively sense of satisfaction. If it has proved unsuccessful, it should 
leave a sting of irritation, nothing more. What is the meaning, then, 
of that insupportable wretchedness which overwhelms the guilty man 
who has succeeded in his crime? Why this inward Nemesis attend- 
ing the guilty triumph? Why this consuming worm in the sweet fruit 
of sinful pleasure ? this serpent twining its coils amid the laurel crown ? 
This inward judge, with his tones of sorrowful reproach, cannot be got 
rid of. What says that voice which drowns to our inward ear the 
plaudits and felicitations of our fellows ? It says, “ Thou hast done that 
which ought not to be done ; thou hast done it willingly. Thou hast 
violated the law of thy being ; thou hast been false to the sacred obliga- 
tions of thy manhood.” 

The utilitarian knows very well this bitter anguish of remorse, which 
mocks his reasoning, and which no sophistry can silence. But let us 
suppose that he can deaden this voice of nature, that a special grace is 
passed allowing him to silence the judge within. Now bring him into 
contact with some act of crime and infamy. The law of the land has 
been rudely violated ; proscription has fallen upon its defenders ; men, 
untrue to their oaths of fealty, have got the power into their own hands, 
and have distributed the booty among their accomplices, who have 
become the representatives of law and order. I hear the utilitarian 
protest indignantly, with a protestation which, not satisfied with mere 
words, inspires to courageous resistance. Whence this indignation ? 
What lips are these which utter such burning words? Can it be you, 
the moralist of the useful philosophy of pleasure, is it you who speak 
of crime, of violated laws? But on your system, there is but one law, 
the law of the senses, the instinct of self-preservation and of enjoy- 
ment. You have said so a hundred times ; you have printed it even 
on the scientific page of your journal, Why this protest against a 
necessary and natural fact ? 

Moliére flings this bitter sarcasm at his Tartuffe : 


“ Et quoi! vous étes dévot et vous vous emportex /” 


And I say : you utilitarians, are you thus indignant? Then I bring 
you in debtors to moral obligation ! for it alone can explain and justify 
your generous anger, which has no motive, if interest is all, if man is 
not a free being brought into contact with a law which he has power to 
keep as he has power to violate. You are better than your system, 
because humanity is better, because the human conscience will not let 
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itself be lowered at the behest of base and interested speculation. 
Thus, when I hear you deny this obligation, of which you are neverthe- 
less the witnesses, or rather the living proofs, I appeal from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober; I appeal to your own mind uncorrupted by philosophy; 
I appeal to your innate moral sense. 

It is not merely under the form of remorse and indignation that 
obligation reveals itself to the conscience. It is also in the sublime 
joy which it experiences in view of an act of self-devotion, especially if 
life itself is involved. Such an act is, from the utilitarian, materialistic 
point of view, the greatest of all mistakes, for it brings no compensation, 
since according to its teaching, there is nothing beyond earthly good. 
And yet there is not a dry eye in the crowd, when an act of self-forget- 
ful, impulsive generosity is witnessed, whether it be the working-man 
throwing himself into the water to save a drowning child, or the sage 
who drinks the hemlock to be true to himself, or the martyr who seals 
his faith with his blood. Heroism illuminates conscience, so to speak ; 
for it places visibly before it its own ideal, and this ideal is seen not to 
be the useful, the agreeable, not pleasure, but good, duty supreme 
alike over the useful and the agreeable. Heroism is the triumph of 
obligation over utility, and therefore it exercises such a charm over the 
soul of man. The spontaneous acclamation which greets it is the very 
voice of mankind. It is the triumphal hymn of religion over duty, the 
psalm, the hosannah of conscience. 

This recognition of the ideal is all the more emphatic, the larger the 
assembly by which it is made. I do not say that we ought to measure 
our approval by the enthusiasm of the multitude. Nothing could be 
more false. The moral law does not depend on majorities. Its fulfil- 
ment must be an individual act ; for it implies an act of the will, and 
no one can will in my stead. Nevertheless it is true that there is no 
assembly of men who will support a direct attack upon the principle of 
morality. When they are to be enticed into evil, it must be coloured, 
and the demons of hatred and cupidity must be presented in the garb of 
angels of light. I defy any one to appeal directly to the lower interests 
of any assembly whatsoever. Infamous suggestions are whispered in 
the ear, not proclaimed from the housetop. The open air is fatal to 
them. Never was an assembly carried away by a base calculation of 
self-interest. The traitor who sold his Master did it secretly and in the 
dark. “It was night,’ says St. John. The mightiest lever to lift 
human hearts is lofty, generous, disinterested morality. It might be 
said that every assembly of men is, in a sense, the guardian of the 
dignity of humanity. 

If from this spontaneous expression of the moral sense, I pass to what 
I may describe as great social facts in their most general characteristics, 
we are led to the same conclusions. Utilitarian morality excludes the 
idea of social rights as completely as that of duty ; and justly, since 
social rights are only the correlative of duty, and only valuable as its 
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safeguard. As soon as man ceases to be a moral agent, he sinks to the 
level of a mere instrument or tool ; and cunning or brute force reigns 
unchallenged. 

Penal law is in the view of the utilitarian only a contract for the 
preservation of society, intended to protect us against violent men as 
against wild beasts. Between the bars of a prison and those of a cage 
in which wild beasts are kept, there is no difference. Crime is only 
thought of as a source of injury and danger to society ; the motive that 
prompted it is of no account, for this belongs to the domain of the 
moral law. Is this, I ask, really the basis on which in our civilised 
society the penal law rests? Is it its one object to prove the brutal 
deed, and to imprison or put to death the man who has been guilty of 
it? From a utilitarian point of view, there is no difference between 
the madman who commits arson or murder and the assassin who wreaks 
his passion. And yet our whole penal code turns upon the fact of 
responsibility. Punishment is meted out in exact correspondence to 
responsibility ; so that, even when the deed done has been fraught with 
danger to society, no punishment is awarded if it is proved that the 
doer was, from physical causes, irresponsible for his actions. Hence 
insanity is a sufficient plea against a sentence of death, and extreme 
youth is taken into consideration in the punishment inflicted. Why 
should premeditation and repetition of an offence increase the penalty, 
except on the ground that in these cases the responsibility is shown to 
be greater and more complete ? Why should these extenuating circum- 
stances be taken into consideration at all, except for the jealous care 
on the part of justice, to take due account of the degree of responsibility 
of the defender? No court is held, no judgment pronounced, in which 
the morality of obligation is not affirmed and proclaimed with an 
emphasis which no sophistry can explain away. 

It is so true that society cannot dispense with these grand conceptions 
of moral obligation, that even those who belong to the naturalistic 
school would not have anything else taught to children but the old 
morality—the morality of duty with its divine sanction. They know 
that the morality of pleasure or utility, indiscreetly disseminated, would 
prove a source of danger to society, and they, therefore, confine it to the 
initiated. You remember the racy anecdote in the “ Memoirs of the 
Eighteenth Century.” One day, at one of those famous suppers whose 
uproarious revelry shook the foundations alike of society and of morals, 
the master of the house imposed silence on his guests: ‘‘ We must get 
the servants out of the room,” he said, “or they will murder us all 
to-night.” And so say I: keep out of the way of the new morality, 
not only the children and the servants, but most of all the masters, 
whom it will turn into very despots. 

Next to the social, let us consider the religious aspect of this question. 
We shall be brought to the same conclusion. The most characteristic 
symbol of religion is everywhere the altar of sacrifice. What is such an 
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altar but a confession of wrong done and an attempt at expiation ? 
That altar, wherever it is reared, sends up to heaven a despairing cry 
of terror and remorse. It may be only a worthless block of wood or 
stone, but it is wet with the bitterest tears of a race confessing its guilt, 
sometimes in grotesque and barbarous fashion, sometimes in the noblest 
utterances of humanity. From the deserts of Africa to the sacred 
forests of India, from the huts of the rude barbarians to the sanctuary 
of the City of David, rises one great psalm of penitence, the scarcely 
articulate wail of the sons of Ham, the sublime confession of the inspired 
singer who cried : “I acknowledge my transgression, and my sin is ever 
before me. . . . Wash me throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse 
me from my sin.” ‘Tears alone are not enough. Blood flows from pole 
to pole, the blood of expiation meant to wash away the universal stain 
of sin, but never succeeding ; so that the sacrifice, too often cruel and 
abominable, is incessantly repeated, thus ever sending up to heaven the 
bitter cry of a wounded conscience : “I have sinned, have broken a 
holy law—a law which I might, which I ought to have kept.” Well 
may utilitarian philosophers pass by these altars of sacrifice with averted 
eyes, for there is not one, even in the wilds of Caffraria or Polynesia, 
which does not witness against their morality. The morality of pleasure 
would never have reared an altar unless it were to Venus or Bacchus. 
What can there be in life to be expiated, if actions are only evil in the 
measure in which they are injurious? Why add a new pain to that 
already felt ? The one object in life is to seek fresh pleasures. Epicurus 
is right ; the divine Lawgiver avenging his broken laws is a scourge to 
humanity ; He must be driven out of heaven and out of the heart that 
quails before him. 

If it is asserted that this moral condition of humanity is the result of 
successive transformations consolidated by the law of heredity, we are 
prepared to show that the same moral principle is found underlying 
the most various and strange manifestations among those savage peoples 
who may be regarded in our day as the survivors of the primitive 
races, 

The philologist in his turn brings his testimony to bear, by tracing 
the pedigree of our race back to its distant and mysterious cradle on the 
high plateaux of the Caucasus, and discovering on the same region the 
language spoken by our ancestors. In fact, all the words common to 
the Indo-European idioms are older than the dispersion of that great 
family. The law, in this ancient tongue, is called that which is com- 
manded and revealed, that which is imperishable, and also, that which 
constrains. Law is thus declared in primitive language to be inflexible. 
Guilt is one with transgression of the law—rebellion ; thus it is called 
the fall. The word which designates punishment has also the meaning 
of penitence and amendment. 

Here we find ourselves, then, on purely moral ground. Utilitarianism 
had not climbed to the top of the hill on which our fathers pitched 
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their tents. The language of man in its virgin state was consecrated 
to the service of conscience. This true mental coin bears the royal image 
and superscription ; the base coinage is of later date. Sensualistic 
sophists have been the debasers of the coinage in this realm of mind; 
and the stamp they have tried to efface is easily legible beneath that 
which they have written over it. 

I have still another witness to call up, namely, poetry, that echo of 
all that is deepest in the soul. Its voice has been ever uplifted in 
vindication of conscience, setting forth now its ideal and its claims, now 
its aspirations and laments. It is just because poetry has so clear a 
perception of the ideal of conscience, that it is so eloquent in expressing 
its grief, which always springs mainly from its failure to realise the law 
of perfection. If grand poetry has given a gloomy picture of the 
human soul, it is because the divine vistas open to humanity have been 
so fully revealed to it. It is in this contrast that its force and its 
beauty lie. 

Now I ask, can it be denied that all the great creations of art bring 
before us some trait of the moral ideal? that they all appeal to the 
sense of what is noble, high, disinterested, within us—in a word, that 
they call forth the response of conscience? Doubtless there is pro- 
gression in this ideal of art. The Homeric hero is great mainly in 
valour, and it takes long ages to arrive at a type like Antigone, the 
madonna of the Greeks, “born not to hate but to love.” But even to 
scorn danger, to brave death for one’s nation or for glory, is itself 
something higher than the base seeking of self-interest. No poetry 
ever lent its wings to sordid selfishness ; this is content to crawl. Poetry 
has never ceased to represent the tragedy of conscience. I know only 
one great work—one of the noblest efforts of the human mind—which 
is an exception to this rule. I refer to the poem of Lucretius. The 
morality of pleasure, of utilitarianism, has had the good fortune to be 
sung by one of the greatest of poetic geniuses. It has found one 
tongue, brilliant, pathetic, of endless resources, to colour and vivify its 
barren formulas. And yet this singer of pleasure has uttered one of 
the most despairing cries that have ever gone up from earth. After 
pretending to set up, in an empty heaven, the quiet temples of self- 
seeking wisdom ; after boasting the enjoyment of an exquisite satisfac- 
tion on the level shores of materialism, from which the eye can 
watch the tossing boat of human thought, we find Lucretius at last 
the most miserable of shipwrecked mariners. According to him 
there is no hell beneath our feet ; for there is no judge to condemn 
us. But what has he gained? By his own admission, only a hell 
in his own heart. It is there that the unhappy man _ revolves, 
like Ixion, the wheel that crushes him. Prometheus gnawed by 
the vulture is the soul conscious of itself. Does Lucretius fling 
himself back into the life of earth? It is a theatre, the curtain of 
which he has lifted, and he knows too well the paltry machinery that 
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produces the false enchantments. Sorrow creeps serpent-like beneath 
the flowers in his garden of pleasure. Human love is but a parody. 
Lucretius has lost all faith in God, therefore his heart is like the all- 
engulfing whirlpool. The affections of a day do not satisfy it; it is 
consumed with fierce desire. Life is but a death. This is the last 
utterance of the poet of epicureanism. I do not know if he committed 
suicide, as we are told; but this I do know, that if this is the ulti- 
matwm of the philosophy of pleasure, it is a suicidal thing. I know 
no evidence stronger against it than its own. 

It is scarcely necessary to call up more witnesses ; the cause has been 
heard. Yet there is one class of poetry which I cannot pass by—the 
drama. All its pathetic beauty in the great classic periods was derived 
from that inward conflict which is only real if we recognise the morality 
of obligation. 

If men are wicked, as Molitre says in one of his plays, as monkeys are 
mischievous, the drama is impossible, for there is no more conflict ; we 
are driven back upon the classification of natural history. The Greek 
tragedy is not fatalistic, as has been asserted ; the chain of destiny in it 
is forged by our crimes. If some mysterious anathema rests upon a 
race, it is that over its very cradle a crime has hung, demanding expia- 
tion. Blood criminally shed does not freeze upon the ground, said old 
#schylus. The law—that law which does not grow old because it had no 
beginning,—the law in which, says Sophocles, is an immortal god, receives 
its sanction day by day in the tragic history of humanity, for that which 
never grows old is conscience, the indestructible obligation. What con- 
stitutes the great value of the classic literature of the French theatre ? 
Is it not just the conflict in the moral arena, with its vicissitudes and 
its sanctions? If by a fatal necessity Nero became a monster, there 
would be nothing more interesting in such a development than in that 
of a young tiger. But it is altogether different if we know that such a 
perversion of his humanity was no fatal compulsion, but the choice of 
his own free will. 

Utilitarianism will not easily get the better of the greatest poet of 
modern times—Shakespeare. No one ever gave more powerful utter- 
ance to the voice of conscience. His poetry, that can distil softly as the 
dew, or carol like the lark, when it sings the young love of Romeo, 
becomes the Nemesis of the moral law in presence of those who violate 
it. Need I remind you of the great tragedy of Macbeth? Look at the 
usurper who has dyed his royal robe in regicidal blood ; hear him even 
before he has committed the murder, when the horrible temptation 
fascinates him :— 

‘‘ Now o’er the one half world, 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep ; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings ; and withered murder, 


Alarm’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
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With Tarquin’s ravishing sides, towards his design, 
Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear, 
The very stones prate of my whereabout, 
And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it.” 


The murdered Duncan has been so noble in his high office that his 
virtues plead like trumpet-tongued angels, against the enormous crime 
of his murder. 


“T have done the deed; didst thou not hear a noise? 
Methought I heard a voice cry: Sleep no more. 
Macbeth does murther sleep, the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 
I am afraid to think what I have done. 
: Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green—one red.” 


Let it be remembered that this is the hour of success, before any 
vengeance threatens. The torment comes from within ; from the depths 
of the murderer’s own heart rise the red handed spectres of his 
victim. The tiger gorged with blood sleeps ; Macbeth will sleep no 
more. This is the difference between sensation and conscience—a 
gulf that cannot be bridged over. If Macbeth had had such a confessor 
as had Catherine de Medicis, he would have founded a monastery, and 
bought with gold indulgence for the past and the future. Shakespeare 
will resort to no such narcotic ; conscience, as he represents it, is not a 
courtesan who sells herself. In proof of this, let us listen once again to 
its terrible voice, when the measure of crime has been filled up. 
Richard III. is not yet vanquished ; he is still a powerful king who may 
yet overthrow his enemies. But no tumult of success can ever silence 
the accusing voice that speaks in the depths of his heart :— 


“O coward conscience, how thou dost afflict me ! 
The lights burn blue, it is dead midnight; 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh ; 
What, do I fear myself? there’s none else by. 
Richard loves Richard, that is I am I. 
Is there a murderer here ? No—yes, I am ; 
Then fly—What, from myself? Great reason ; Why ? 
Lest I revenge. What! myself upon myself? 
Alack, I love myself. Wherefore? for any good 
That I myself have done unto myself ? 
O no, alas! I rather hate myself, 
For hateful deeds committed by myself. 
I am a villain ; yet I lie, 1 am not. 


Fool, of thyself speak well ; fool, do not flatter : 
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My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Perjury, perjury in the highest degree ! 

Murther, stern murther in the direst degree ! 

All several sins, all used in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, crying all, guilty ! guilty !” 

Utilitarianism in all its degrees pleads “not guilty,’ before the tri- 
bunal of human reason. But a higher voice drowns it ; a voice that 
from the depths of our human nature cries guilty, guilty! This voice 
should alone suffice to put utilitarianism to silence, for it is the solemn 
vindication by conscience of the moral law and its sanctions—obliga- 
tion and responsibility—those primary moral facts which utilitarianism 
finds it easier to dispense with than to attempt to explain. 


E. DE PRESSENSE. 


THE COLOURED MAN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE following few facts and observations regarding the coloured man 
in South Africu may probably interest those who sometimes 
think of the heathen. 

Before the British Government extended their rule into the interior 
of South Africa, the Kaffir chiefs ruled as despots over their miserable 
subjects. Brutal passion, from its centre in the cruel mind of the 
chief, stalked through the land as lawgiver, destroying the happiness 
of millions. Often the capricious will of the chief designed—upon the 
slightest provocation, sometimes upon no pretence whatever—the destruc- 
tion of one, ten, twenty, or a hundred of his subjects. His messengers 
of blood were sent forth, and the poor victims having been captured, 
were usually put to a horrible death. The axe was not used, but they 
were flung over a precipice, or a stake was forced through their entrails, 
and they were left to die in torture. Information, if refused when 
asked, was extorted by means of torture. The poor creature having 
been securely bound, and first dipped in water, was covered with black 
ants, which bit him all over, until the pain, becoming insupportable, 
forced him to make some sort of a confession, whether he knew any- 
thing of the facts sought or not. Other barbarous modes of torture 
were not scarce ; and if it were found out afterwards that the accused 
had deceived his tormentors, his death after recapture was all the more 
frightful in proportion to what they considered his increased guilt. But 
by-and-by the white man interfered. The power of Britain made 
itself felt in modifying this tyrannical rule, and the Government of 
Britain replaced to some extent the code of laws of the chief, which 
had been nothing but his own caprice. 

And now under that Government the power of the chief is limited. 
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He has a court, and he judges according to a system of laws which 
seem not to be written but to be handed down by tradition ; but he can 
only decide cases up to a certain degree of criminality ; the more difti- 
cult are judged by magistrates appointed at different stations throughout 
the country, in whose courts justice, in accordance with Christian ideas, 
is dispensed. 

It is truly interesting to hear an intelligent Christian Kaffir, who 
knows the history of his race, speak of this great change—of the 
benefits which the conquered territory has received by way of compen- 
sation for the loss of a barbarous independence, and the destruction of 
practices which they in their savage state might cherish. Instead of 
ignorance and superstition to degrade them, knowledge, commerce, and 
Christianity arose to elevate and bless them. If, therefore, you ask such 
a person whether the result of British occupation be for good or evil, 
whether he would prefer the rule of a petty tyrant such as a full-blown 
chief of the past, whether he looks upon Britain as a meddlesome, 
ambitious nation, his answer will be a most complete No. 

It is unfortunately true that the wholesome influence of a Christian 
upon a barbarous nation is often marred by the selfishness and godless- 
ness of individuals—ay, of multitudes of those who travel into the 
heathen world, not to seek its good by the elevation of their fellow-man, 
but to use him only as a means of carrying out their selfish schemes, 
without a thought of his mental and moral development ; but, looking 
at the general results, and comparing the present with the past, one can 
then perceive the blessing that has followed the progressive steps of 
Christian civilisation. 

The coloured people, however, manifest great dislike to a colonial 
Government. Their complaint is—to borrow again from the opinions 
of a very intelligent Christian Kaffir, with whom I have conversed— 
that a Government composed to a certain extent of half educated 
Boers and other colonists, with comparatively few men of culture and 
thorough political training among its members, is not fitted to govern 
them so well as the Home Government, which they presume contains 
a body of men better trained in politics and of more enlightened 
opinions. They say that a farmer, for instance, although he may know 
much of South African affairs, is apt to misjudge the position and wants 
of the native races, perhaps from certain preconceived erroneous notions 
regarding them, such, for instance, as that the black man is born to serve 
the white ; that he ought to be kept in a state of subjection, &c. The 
opposition of two political parties, too, often injures the cause of the Kaffir. 
Rightly or wrongly, his case is often distorted, so as to furnish some oppo- 
sition paper, or some plotter in trade or politics, with something to declaim 
about. And it cannot be denied that prejudices of the nature above 
mentioned do exist. Many white people, especially among the Dutch 
portion of the population of South Africa, manifest almost a fanatical 
dislike to the black man. He is accounted a being of much lower 
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standing, which is perhaps in some respects true ; but dislike from this 
cause is not reasonable, whilst the white man does not stretch out his 
hand to help his more unfortunate fellowman out of this low state of 
degradation. On this principle, the Dutchman of to-day ought to refuse 
to recognise the Dutchman of two thousand years ago. If an enlight- 
ened man does not try to speak, upon appropriate occasions, a word of 
sympathy that might break through the dark shadows that envelop in 
gloom the soul of the barbarian, and excite his longing after a nobler 
state, he ought not, at least, to accuse such an outcast because of the 
character he bears. There is also much of that foolish prejudice, which 
prompted the pharisaical Jew to despise the Gentile, the philosophical 
Greek to sneer at the outcast barbarian, and the proud, martial Roman 
to trample upon the untutored savage. So long as this state of feeling 
exists, there can be neither lasting peace nor unity in this colony. In 
the first place, that senseless ill-feeling must cease between the Dutch 
and the English, which revolutionary writers continually stir and 
aggravate. In the second place, the poor coloured man, with all his 
sins and shortcomings, must not be kicked aside, as if he were one of 
the lower animals, with no more rights and no more privileges than a 
dog, but must be led more and more to feel that he is a man, capable 
of being led step by step, and it may be, generation by generation to 
the enjoyment of Christian civilisation. Then something like harmony 
will be attained, and men of all nations and both colours will work for 
the accomplishment of one grand object, the well-being of Africa. 

In a country where the days of witches and warlocks have long been 
numbered, the mention of the Kaffir witch doctors must be both novel 
and interesting. The functions of these worthies is to make inquiries 
in any case of illness, accident, stealing, &c., for the purpose of finding 
out the cause of the same, and of bringing the perpetrator to punish- 
ment. In any calamity, therefore, the victim immediately lays the 
particulars of the affair before this official, who, by the way, is held in 
great honour among the natives, and calling into action all the super- 
natural power which he is supposed to possess, he sets to work to dis- 
cover the enemy of his patient, with the result that he is discovered 
and punished. Evidence is contradictory as to whether success in dis- 
covery is based upon anything more than pretence and deception, but I 
fear that the good fame of many an innocent man has been sacrificed to 
keep up the prestige of these deceivers. Yet, according to the testi- 
mony of some, strange mysteries are connected with their actions. I 
have met a sensible Kaffir, who told me that although unwilling to 
believe in their claims to a supernatural knowledge of men and things, he 
nevertheless was convinced from personal observation that there was 
something astounding and mysterious in some of their deeds. Several 
persons, he affirmed, wishing to test these doctors, went to them with 
false complaints, likewise giving the name of a different town from the 
one whence they really came. But the witch doctors immediately 
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declared their statements to be false, and to those who don’t believe in 
such nonsense it seems a very lucky circumstance for their own dignity 
that they did so. A very amusing anecdote has been recorded to me 
of a certain worthy witch doctor, who did not escape so luckily in 
another testing case. The shepherd of a boer in the Orange Free State 
pretended to have all the qualifications necessary for the exercise of 
such an office. The farmer, his master, wishing for a ten minutes’ 
amusement, and also to banish any particle of credulity that might 
have been lurking in his mind (for many of these farmers are great 
ghost believers, and consequently great ghost seers), bade the doctor, 
who pretended to have power over nature, try his skill upon a storm of 
hail which was being violently driven towards the farm-house. He 
accordingly went some distance into a field in front of the house, and 
lifting up his hands to heaven like a second Elijah, and fixing his eyes 
upon the storm cloud, began to command the storm god to change his 
course, and not to pass over that particular spot. But the god of the 
storm only thundered the louder and approached the nearer. Then the 
spirit of the wizard was stirred within him, and with wild gesticulations 
and terrible imprecations he besought the storm to pass away from him. 
Yet no effect, and now the first of the advancing hail bullets have 
struck him. Therefore he waved his uplifted hand with savage menaces 
toward the cloud, and sprang hither and thither with frantic cries, 
but all to no purpose, the god was deaf. The furious storm at length 
reached him, and the large stones striking and bruising him everywhere, 
he turned and fled, drenched and disconcerted, amid the derisive 
comments of the farmer and his friends. 

A Christian Kaffir, who told me, in his own artless manner, that these 
doctors had no power over Christians, was once asked by some heathen 
Kaffirs for an explanation of such things ; whereupon he proceeded to exer- 
cise his theology upon the question as follows :—God had His prophets 
of old, to whom He used to reveal His will to mankind, much in the 
same manner as these men pretend, by their own insight into the other 
world, to reveal secrets incomprehensible to man. The people came to 
the prophets in their difficulties, in order that they might be guided 
by their counsel, which they received as from God. Now, however, 
these prophets have been removed, and another dispensation reigns 
on earth. But Satan has still his prophets, whom he inspires to mis- 
lead people, and make them believe in anything but the true God. 
So he helps these men to maintain a show of divine power, in order 
that he may reign over the people. But before the Spirit of God, who 
works in a Christian, he is powerless. Light meets darkness and over- 
comes it, so that even the Prince of Darkness and his agents are forced 
to flee before God’s sovereign grace. 

The religion of the Kaffir who has not yet been converted to Christ- 
ianity, as far as it affects his practical life, rises no higher than the 
worship of the spirits of his ancestors. His theory about God and the 
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creation of the world and man is a sort of deism. In bygone ages God 
created the world. In it he placed his three sons—the eldest, the 
Hottentot ; the second, the Kaffir; and the youngest, the white man. 
But the father immediately resolved to depart for a while from his 
creation, and told his three sons to await his return at a certain 
spot. These three, therefore, sat down together to await patiently the 
return of their father. Presently, however, a hive of bees flew past, 
in search of honey among the flowers in the regions beyond, and the 
Hottentot, forgetting his father’s injunctions, ran off in pursuit of them, 
for he was fond of honey. The Kaffir and the white man were thus left 
alone at the trysting-place. Anon a flock of cattle passed them, in 
search of pleasant pastures, and now the Kaffir disobeyed the great 
lord’s command, and hasted away to hunt the cattle, for he was fond 
of the chase. Thus the youngest son was left alone. At length the 
father returned, and finding only the faithful white man, became angry, 
and asked whither his two elder brothers had gone? Being told that 
they had broken faith and run away, the one after bees, the other after 
cattle, he spoke on this wise :—“ Thy two elder brothers shall be hence- 
forth in submission to thee. Because the Hottentot has run away after 
bees, therefore shall he always in his character resemble a bee. He will 
love honey ; he will hunt bees ; he will be unstable; he will never be able 
to rest; he will never be rich; his fate is to be a slave. And because 
the Kaffir has disobeyed my orders, and hunted the cattle, therefore his 
doom is to love cattle, and to be a hunter of them, and to live by the 
chase. And because of thy obedience and faithfulness, my youngest son, 
I give thee as a reward all things on earth—riches, honour, knowledge, 
and all greatness.” 

It is thus that a Kaffir philosopher explains the origin and charac- 
teristics of his own race and that of the now almost defunct Hottentot, 
as well as the divergence of the first family, and the subsequent 
greatness of its youngest member. But this theory is powerless in 
effecting any regenerating influence upon the heathen race; hence 
the Christian philanthropist is happy to find in Christian missions and 
schools a powerful instrument that is gradually affecting the lives of 
those heathens. The London and Wesleyan Missionary Societies, the 
Established, Free, and U.P. Churches of Scotland, as well as other 
independent missionary efforts, are leaving most beautiful and cheering 
marks of their ardent operations throughout the country. A Christian 
education of the heart and the understanding can alone avail to elevate 
these and all other heathens, whom a commerce or a Government un- 
leavened by the Spirit of Christ is fitted to degrade still lower. But 
many are to be found who infer, from the fact that the Kaffirs who have 
been sent by Government, for example, to high-class schools here or in 
Europe, and educated, sometimes, on their return to their own country, 
sink again into their degrading customs, that efforts to educate a 
heathen are fruitless, and therefore ought to be abandoned. But the 
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fallacy of this plausible argument appears when the question as to what 
kind of education these backsliders receive is answered. They are 
sent to a school or college, where, as in the case of some of those insti- 
tutions, they mingle among white young men, while they do not yet 
know the value of the advantages to be derived. Often they are 
slighted and persecuted by the white portion of the pupils. They have 
no companions who will sympathise with them, and endeavour to instil 
into them new and beautiful ideas. They read over in a few years’ 
time a few books, until mayhap they have obtained a slight knowledge 
of the mere rudiments of a long-sustained education. And then they 
are let loose from school or college, and sent back to their own 
country with neither head nor heart properly trained, and possessing the 
merest grains of education, which, sown on minds which furnish such 
a rich soil for the growth of evil, cannot but be choked in a short time. 
But educate the mental, moral, and social faculties of a heathen, and 
then the result will be very different. Let his training be emphatically 
Christian. Let him be surrounded by those who will show him Christ- 
ian sympathy, and try, in God’s name, to awaken, step by step, his 
sleeping faculties, and then we shall have no backsliders, but a noble 
army, not only of true Christians, but of truly educated men. This 
work is being nobly performed at Lovedale, a training college in 
Kaffraria, belonging to the Free Church of Scotland ; at the large 
institution for the training of Kaffir girls, under the superintendence of 
Miss Sturrock, in connection with the Established Church of Scotland ; 
and at several other training institutions under special Christian super- 
vision. 


J. M‘KInnon. 


AUGUST GOTTLIEB SPANGENBERG, 
MORAVIAN MISSIONARY.* 


MONG the earliest workers in the Unitas Fratrum, revived in the 
earlier half of last century at Herrnhut, one of the most devoted, 

who was second in influence only to Count Zinzendorf himself, was 
Spangenberg, the authorised exponent of the doctrines of the Brethren, 
the apologist of the whole movement and the biographer of the Count. 
The extent, abundance, and variety of his labours on the Continent of 
Europe, in England and America, during a long life, were truly apos- 
tolic in their character. An epitome of them cannot fail to be stimu- 
lating and suggestive of much-needed lessons of zeal and self-denial 
to us to-day. A man of culture and academic standing and repute, he 


* The materials for this sketch have been derived from Das Leben A. G. Spangenbergs, 
Bischoffs der Briidergemeinde, von K. Fr. Ledderhose, Pfarrer zu St. Georgen auf den 
Schwarzwald. Heidelberg, Universitdts Buchhandlung von Karl Winter. 
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renounced brilliant prospects and opportunities to devote himself to the 
service of the then much-despised Brethren. 

August Gottlieb Spangenberg was born in Klettenberg, in Prussia, 
where his father was Lutheran pastor, on the 15th of July, 1704. His 
parents were godly people. He was the youngest of four sons. His 
mother died when he was a year old. Her husband survived her only 
nine years. 

After his father’s death August went to the Gymnasium at Ilefeld. 
In 1722 he entered the University of Jena. His purpose was to study 
law, but he was led to alter it by a lecture delivered by the learned and 
devoted Buddeus on Acts xxvi. 29. Buddeus said, “He that studies 
theology and shuns suffering for Christ’s sake should renounce the holy 
calling of a servant of Jesus Christ.” When he heard that, he decided 
at once to devote himself to theology. When the lecture was over he 
shut himself up in his chamber, fell on his face and dedicated himself 
to the Lord’s service. For some hours every day he at once began to 
devote himself to the study of his catechism, which he found he had 
forgotten. He compared it diligently and prayerfully with Scripture, 
and was not satisfied with anything but experimental knowledge. 
From his fifteenth year he had had occasional convictions of sin, but 
only after he entered the University did he attain to clear and settled 
trust in Christ. 

It was during his residence at Jena that he first heard of the 
Moravian community at Herrnhut and became acquainted with Count 
Zinzendorf. The community was founded the very year that he went 
to Jena. He was alone in his room fasting and praying when he first 
read an account of them. The narrative impressed him so deeply that 
he cast himself down before God and expressed his desire to be a 
missionary. Some time after this he was conferring with some friends 
as to the cause which prevented so many from becoming missionaries. 
They came to the conclusion that the hardships and privations of the 
work had a deterring effect upon them, and unitedly they devoted them- 
selves to the work in prayer. Buddeus dissuaded Spangenberg from 
fulfilling his purpose at the time. Afterwards, however, a dream which 
he had, in which Spangenberg appeared to him in a blue mantle, with 
old and dusty shoes on his feet and some papers in his hand, saying, 
“T must go,’ seems to have made him doubt whether he had used his 
influence wisely. When he told Spangenberg his dream, he added, 
“We shall presently see what this means.” The dream produced a 
great effect on Spangenberg’s mind, but not until he became a member 
of the Moravian community was his deeply-cherished wish fulfilled. 
The first visit he was able to pay to Herrnhut was in April, 1730. 
The words of a sister to him during the visit made a deep and lasting 
impression on his mind. She said to him,— 


“ Brother, if you are ever persecuted or imprisoned, stand firm; do not give 
way. My mother and I were once prisoners for eighteen months in Moravia, 
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The Jesuits came to us and said, ‘If you will only listen to us you shall get better 
quarters.’ We thought there was no harm in listening ; we could believe what 
we liked. We didso and got better quarters, but from that hour the peace of 
God was gone.” 


In 1726 he took his master’s degree, and, in addition to the varied 
work in which he was already engaged, he began to deliver lectures, 
In 1730 he received an invitation from the King of Denmark to settle 


in Copenhagen. His reason for declining the offer was characteristic. 
He said,— 


“In Jena I have no stipend ; in Copenhagen I should have too much. Good 
men can always be found for the work there. The place in Jena will always 
remain vacant. I cannot go to Copenhagen.” 


In the following year he declined a professorship in Halle, but was 
ultimately induced, on condition of a substitute being found for him at 
Jena, to undertake the superintendence of the celebrated Orphan House 
there, in conjunction with the assistantship of the theological faculty. 
In Halle, his relationship to certain separatists, as well as to the Mora- 
vians, brought him into collision with the directors of the Orphanage 
and the University authorities, and led to his discharge from both his 
offices. He could not conscientiously retain them on the only condi- 
tion that would have been agreed to by the authorities. 

Before leaving Halle he went to the directors of the Orphan House 
to thank them for all their kindness, and ask forgiveness for all his 
errors. Much regret was felt among the Professors at the issue, and his 
leave-taking with large numbers of people who accompanied him to the 
gate, as he left the town, was most affecting. He himself regarded his 
dismissal as a providential deliverance from circumstances in which he 
might have suffered spiritual loss by reason of worldly prosperity. 

He turned his steps to Herrnhut, taking Jena by the way, where he 
met with a most cordial reception. Spangenberg wished to withdraw 
into the circle of the Brethren, but was not permitted thus to bury his 
talent. He was associated with Zinzendorf as assistant, and devoted 
himself wholly to the work of the Brethren. 

The first service he was called on to render was to accompany a 
missionary party of four couples to Copenhagen on their way to labour 
among the negro slaves in the Danish West-Indian island of St. Crux. 
They went on foot to Stettin, and took ship thence to Copenhagen. 
They preached everywhere on the journey with great acceptance and 
blessing. At Copenhagen, Spangenberg had to negotiate with the Chief 
Chamberlain von Pless, who wished the Brethren to superintend his 
plantations in St. Crux. Not wishing to embarrass the believing 
ministers in the city in any way, he did not seek their acquaintance. 
The only one with whom he had any intercourse was the Royal Chaplain, 
who held the post that had been offered to himself. The insight he 
got into the circumstances of it made him very glad that he had not 


to the 
as we 
now ¢ 
them. 
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accepted it. Opposition springing up on account of the Halle business, 
he was obliged to leave Copenhagen before the mission party sailed. 

In the course of 1735 he accompanied a party of Brethren to Georgia. 
They settled on fifty acres of land which had been ceded to them on 
the Savannah. They had everything to do, but before the end of June 
Spangenberg was able to announce that they had the prospect of a good 
harvest. 

In February, 1736, they were reinforced by the arrival of Bishop 
Nitschmann and a party of Brethren from Europe. Organisation of the 
community became necessary. Anton Seiffert was chosen to be an 
elder by the congregation. He was set apart to his office by praise and 
prayer, and the imposition of hands. Two of the questions put to him 
on the occasion were these,— 


“ Are you willing to lay down your life for Christ and the congregation? Will 
you reject the thought, as from the devil, that being an elder makes you more than 
any of the brethren?” 

Spangenberg also received ordination to the office at the hands of 
Nitschmann soon afterwards. 

Having accomplished his mission in Georgia, he resolved to visit a 
party of Schwenkfelders who had settled in Pennsylvania. He 
endeavoured to promote truth and unity among the many sects there. 
The principle on which he sought to act was to be the friend of all, but 
to join none. Summoned from thence to St. Thomas’s, in the West 
Indies, where a mission was going prosperously forward, he had the joy 
of baptising the first three negro believers there, thus laying the founda- 
tion of a black congregation that afterwards numbered thousands.* <A 
warm affection sprang up between himself and the negro Christians. 
When he was ill, and his life was despaired of for a time, they stood 
weeping round his bed, and cried for help. One night he heard one of 
the newly-baptised negroes who was watching him praying aloud and 
earnestly for the life of his teacher. He was so much affected that he 
mingled his prayers with those of the negro, and God heard their cries. 

In 1739, he returned to Europe and settled at Wetterau, and became, 
as he describes himself, “the universal servant” of the pilgrim con- 
gregation there. The housekeeping, the children’s institutions, and the 
correspondence were his special charge. Here he married a widow who 
was one of the first female elders chosen, and who had the superin- 
tendence of the widows. 


* The 150th anniversary of the foundation of this mission has been celebrated this year 
at Herrnhut. Its origin is interesting. Two Brethren, Leonard Dober and David 
Nitschmann left Herrnhut in August, 1732. They went on foot to Copenhagen each 
with only 18 shillings in his pocket. At the Danish capital they had much opposition 
to overcome before they set sail. The very day they landed at St. Thomas’s they preached 
to the negroes, who clapped their hands for joy on finding that the Gospel was for them 
as well as their masters, According to the Moravian Year-book for this year, there are 
— 63 stations, 82 missionaries, and 36,887 members, in the various islands occupied by 
them. 
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In 1741, we find him in England taking the superintendence of all 
the work and institutions of the Brethren. A conference memorable in 
the history of the Unity, was held in September of that year in London. 
They were in perplexity about the appointment of a general elder to 
succeed Leonard Dober, who had resigned. They were led on the 16th 
to pray the Lord Himself to take the direction of the Unity, and work 
perfectly in it what their elder had done in weakness. They were 
filled with the peace of God which they regarded as the seal of the 
Spirit. This day has been annually observed by the Brethren ever 
since, as a memorable day in their history. The general diaconate 
was intrusted to Spangenberg at this conference. The work in England 
grew so much that Spangenberg did not know where to turn. In 
London alone, he held twelve meetings in different parts every week, 
and preached in a church on Sundays. He received various calls from 
the country, particularly from Yorkshire, where Ingham was preaching 
with much power at the time. In preaching to the people they 
narrated the facts of Christ’s history, as if the people had never heard 
them before, and received many testimonies from them that they had 
heard it for the first time in their lives, and were so impresssed that 
they resolved to turn to the Lord. Persecution overtook the Brethren 
in Yorkshire, but they stood firm. He founded a pilgrim household in 
England, like Marienborn. He left England in 1744, and in June 
that year was ordained a Bishop at Herrnhut. In August, he set out 
with his wife for America. His object was to pay a visit of sympathy 
and consolation to the Schekomeko Indian congregation, who had been 
deprived of the ministrations of the Brethren in consequence of com- 
plications arising out of the Anglo-French war going on at the time. 
The first person whom Spangenberg met was the native teacher, John, 
who had been a very profligate man, but was now a consistent witness 
for Christ. Spangenberg at once recognised him from his well-known 
likeness to Luther. On the representations of the Brethren, the restric- 
tions under which they had been placed were removed, and the services 
were resumed. 

On the 30th of November, Spangenberg settled at Bethlehem, which 
became his head-quarters, and took the direction of the whole work of 
the Brethren in America. The stations at Bethlehem and Nazareth 
which Zinzendorf had organised in 1742—their internal administration, 
spiritual and temporal, along with the oversight of the Brethren in the 
whole country and the Indian Mission—were his charge. Bethlehem was 
the centre of the work; thither Brethren worn out in their work among 
the Indians resorted for rest and refreshment: The life of the com- 
munity was primitive and apostolic in its simplicity. Spangenberg and 
his wife were the heads of the household. He insisted on all working, 
but did not permit those employed in spiritual service to engage in any 
manual labour. ‘Brethren and sisters in camp,” he said, “should be 
very diligent, in order to lend a helping hand to those who are in the 
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field.” Community of goods was not established. Everyone retained 
his own property. The produce of their labour alone was common to 
all A wide field was open to the Brethren. With the preachers who 
worked it, Spangenberg maintained a regular correspondence, and held 
a half-yearly conference. 

Striking incidents are told of his experiences in excursions on the 
affairs of the Brethren. In 1745 he spent three months in camp on a 
journey to the Indians with two Brethren. One night they found 
themselves on a beautiful grass plot without food. At the suggestion 
of Spangenberg, but without expectation of taking anything, one of 
the brethren fished in some clear shallow water, in which, as he said, it 
was utterly unlikely that any fish would be found. He attributed 
Spangenberg’s suggestion to his ignorance of the subject. But he took 
enough for present need and to dry for future supply. On another 
occasion, after fasting for several days, and when suffering keenly from 
hunger, they found a quarter of a bear hung up, left by some Indian. 
After many difficulties they reached Onondago, the seat of the great 
council of the Irokees, and most solemnly renewed the treaty which the 
heads of the Irokees had concluded with Zinzendorf. In 1748 
Spangenberg laid down the office of General Elder, and devolved it upon 
the College of Elders. In November, 1749 he returned to London. 
Here he met Zinzendorf, with whom he had much frank intercourse, and to 
whom he opened his mind about various matters that had been troubling 
him. Some coldness had sprung up between himself and some of the 
Brethren, and many things had transpired in the European congrega- 
tions of late years that grieved him. His intercourse with the Count 
had the best effect upon him, and subsequent visitation of the congre- 
gations in question removed the unfavourable impressions that had been 
produced upon his mind. 

About this period he published his defence of the Brethren, and 
particularly of Zinzendorf, against the numerous charges that had been 
brought against them. The Count was so much pleased with this 
vindication that he wished to make him censor of his writings—an 
honour which Spangenberg modestly declined. The charge of the 
seminary at Barby, where he was in his right place, he joyfully under- 
took. Summoned to visit Greenland, he went first to Herrnhut with 
his wife. While there she was seized with illness and died. The pro- 
posed mission to Greenland had to be abandoned. When he reached 
Copenhagen the ship had sailed. He returned to America, where, in 
consequence of Bishop Cammerhof’s death, the work was without a head. 
He reached Bethlehem in 1751. Division had sprung up among the 
Brethren, which he at once set himself to heal. He then went forth to 
visit the Brethren in various places. Among the matters he had to 
attend to was the negotiation of a treaty on behalf of the Indian Con- 
gregation at Gnadenhiitten, with an Embassy of 150 Indians—Nautikols 
and Schwanoses. The Embassy inferred, from his commanding presence 
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and agreeable expression, that he was the chief of the Brethren. He 
took the opportunity of preaching the Gospel to them. On the first 
day the chief told him that their young people would dance and make 
merry in their own fashion, whereupon Spangenberg replied : ‘‘ You are 
chief among your people ; say to your young people, Do not dance, the 
Brethren do not like it.” At once the idea of the heathenish festivity 
was abandoned. When the treaty was concluded with all due solemn- 
ity, the majority betook themselves to Bethlehem. There Spangenberg 
preached an impressive sermon on Christ crucified. 

When the time that Spangenberg was to devote to the visitation of 
the work of the Brethren had run out, he received particular instruc- 
tions from Zinzendorf with respect to his future destination. He took 
occasion in reply to open his mind to the Count. He explained that he 
greatly preferred to live in seclusion, in such confidential, tender, blessed 
fellowship with Christ as he had enjoyed at Jena, but continued: “I 
should delight to go to the heathen who know nothing of their God 
and Creator, who shed His blood for them. In that work I could 
joyfully suffer hunger and fatigue, or lay down my life itself. But,” 
said he, “ the Lord’s will be done, not mine.” 

In May, 1753, he returned to London. Laxity had crept into the 
administration of the affairs of the Brethren, and their finance was in 
confusion. His counsel was invaluable. When the growth of the 
community was referred to at one of the conferences that were held, he 
said,— 

‘*T believe that if a congregation of Brethren is to exist and endure, we should 
be as strict again as we are in the admission of members, and twice as strict with 
respect to the communion. An incident occurs to me as an illustration. Darius 
sent large meal-bags full of poppy-seed to Alexander, who made war upon him, 
to show that his soldiers were as innumerable as these seeds. Alexander, on the 
other hand, sent him little sacks of peppercorn, and let him know that, though 
it was true he had not so many soldiers as Darius, he relied on their strength, 
courage, and experience. So I believe that if our people are few, select, and 


serviceable, the Saviour will accomplish His object better by them than bya 
great many.” 


Receiving a call to proceed to America as ordinary of all the congre- 
gations, he set sail in March of the following year, 1754, and reached 
New York on the 15th of April. Feeling the need of a help-meet he 
married a second time, a widow who had long been engaged in spiritual 
work among the widows in London. He felt the burden of his work to 
be very heavy, but was enabled to cast it all on the Lord. 

New comers from Europe to Bethlehem wished to set up independent 
house-keeping for themselves, but Spangenberg insisted on adherence to 
the original principles on which the community had been founded. The 
economy had been much blessed. In the summer of 1754, while others 
in the neighbourhood were in want, they had enough and to spare. 
Troublous times overtook the work. The wild Indians were pillaging, 
burning, robbing and murdering wherever they came. The Brethren 
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remained quiet, and fell under the suspicion of befriending the Indians 
hostile to the Americans, although they themselves were threatened by 
them, a suspicion that was speedily dispelled in a very tragic manner. 

The Indians had some time previously threatened to destroy the 
settlement at Gnadenhiitten, and shoot the people if they would not 
side with them. On the evening of the 24th of November, 1755, while 
the Brethren were at table on the Mahony, the Indians fell upon them, 
set the house on fire, killed eleven persons, and burnt all the cattle, the 
implements, etc. 

The smoking ruins and dead bodies of the murdered convinced 
the people that the Brethren were not on the side of the French, and 
the Indians in alliance with them, against the English. Many who 
had calumniated the Brethren joined them, and a lengthened period 
of repose followed. The tidings of these horrors reached Bethlehem 
during the night. At break of day Spangenberg gathered the congre- 
gation together. The text for the day was, “Joseph made himself 
strange unto his brethren, and spake roughly unto them.” He then 
announced the sad tidings. The threatenings continued. The enemy 
said, “The Brethren boast so much of the Saviour, let us see whether 
He can save them.” An Indian brandishing his weapon backwards 
and forwards one day said, ‘‘ Now I shall see whether the Saviour is 
able to deliver you from my weapon.” “I was very angry,” says Span- 
genberg, “ and said, Dear Saviour, Thou canst not permit us to perish. 
It would be a dishonour to Thy name. Save us now, I beseech Thee, 
and I stood by this prayer.” 

One day a fugitive came from the other side of the mountains, say- 
ing, “I will go no further. If I am not safe among the children of 
God, where shall I be safe?” This encouraged Spangenberg to pray, 
“ Acknowledge us to be Thy children.” All needed precautions were 
taken. Watch was kept day and night. Palisades and watch-houses 
were erected wherever an attack might be feared. The Brethren who 
acted as sentinels had loaded muskets to fire alarm shots if they per- 
ceived the Indians. Spangenberg distinguished between the witnesses 
of Jesus, in whose hands the sword is not placed, and the authorities 
who should use it. The mind of the community, however, was ‘‘The 
Lord must protect ; no blood must be shed at a Brethren’s settlement.” 
Prepared in every respect, invitations to New York were declined. The 
Indian congregation at Gnadenhiitten dispersed in the woods. The 
majority of them found their way to Bethlehem. About six hundred 
people had to be quartered and provided for. The Lord proved then, 
as evermore, a helper indeed. Charitable people in Philadelphia and 
the neighbourhood were stirred up to send provisions and clothes. 
During these troublesome times the Brethren dwelt together in peace 
and joy in Christ. 

The panic about the Indians gradually subsided. Several of the 
tribes entered into friendly relations with the English. The cause of 
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the Brethren prospered, and became too much for Spangenberg. He 
was joined by a brother, Peter Bohler, from Europe. 

During a visitation at Philadelphia in August, 1760, he received the 
sad intelligence of Zinzendorf’s death on the 9th of May. On his 
return to Bethlehem, he found all in tears on account of the death of 
the Count. In spring, 1761, he visited, with his wife, various congre- 
gations, and in the summer of the following year, in accordance with an 
understanding he had come to with the Count, broke up the common 
housekeeping at Bethlehem which increasing numbers had rendered 
impracticable. He also held a Synod at Lancaster, at which his suc- 
cessors in the Pennsylvania work, Nathaniel Seidel and Frederic von 
Marschall were nominated. His parting with the Brethren was very 
affecting. On the 22nd of June, 1762, he set out for Europe. 

On the 12th of November, 1762, the congregation at Herrnhut was 
gathered together. They were just singing the old hymn, “ O bleeding 
head and wounded” (O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden), when Spangen- 
berg entered the hall. When the Brethren and sisters saw him, many 
were moved to tears by the resemblance which he bore in stature and 
gait to Zinzendorf. 

The first thing he did on the following morning, was to visit the 
Hutberg to weep at the grave of his friend. He soon found much to 
do. Various works engaged his attention during the ensuing years. 

In the autumn of 1763 he set out to visit the congregations in 
Silesia. In June, 1764, he attended and took an active and leading 
part at the first Synod that had been held since Zinzendorf’s death at 
Marienborn. The whole assembly re-affirmed their cordial acceptance 
of the doctrine of the meritorious life and suffering of Christ, as the 
articles of the Augsburg Confession were read aloud in their hearing. 

In April, 1766, he lost Leonard Dober, one of the best beloved of 
the Brethren. At the end of June that year, the Emperor Joseph paid 
a visit of two days to Herrnhut. During a visitation in which he was 
engaged in Holland the same year, he had the privilege of bearing 


testimony to the divinity and atonement of Christ before the King of 


Denmark, at a meeting in Zeyst, which His Majesty attended. He also 
paid a visit to England. Various misunderstandings had arisen there 
among the Brethren, which were a great grief to him, and injured the 
work of God. He suffered much from attacks of colic at this time. 
He consulted physicians in Germany, Holland, and England without 
getting any benefit from their treatment. How he obtained relief 
he tells us himself :— 


“When suffering from a severe attack I examined myself strictly, and found 
I was not free from blame. Then the words occurred to me, ‘Is any one sick, 
let him send for the elders of the Church,’ &c. I sent for my dear brethren, 
told them my need, and requested their prayers, The wonted pain quite left 
me, and from that time to this I have had no return of it.” 


The Presidency of the Synod of Marienborn in 1769, devolved 
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exclusively on him. He was appointed once more member of the 
directorate, and the charge of several congregations was intrusted to 
him. About this time he consented to accompany the Conference of 
Elders to Barby. His singular gifts as a teacher and his wide experi- 
ence, made him feel very much at home among the students for the 
ministry there. While at Barby, he completed his great work, “The 
Life of Zinzendorf,” in eight volumes, a work that had been intrusted 
to him by the Synod of 1764. An equally, if not more, important 
work he executed in compliance with the wishes of the Elders’ Confer- 
ence of 1777, under the title, Idea fidei fratrum, an epitome of the 
doctrine of the congregations of Evangelical Brethren. This work was 
well received and was translated into many languages. 

On the 15th of July, 1784, he entered on his eighty-first year. His 
official jubilee was celebrated at the same time. The whole Brother- 
hood took part heartily in the festival of one of its most honoured 
servants. Early in the morning the seminarists awoke him from sleep 
by their sweet songs. His colleagues in the Conference of Elders con- 
gratulated him in the most cordial manner. He opened his heart to 
them in a touching declaration, and falling on his knees with 
them, gave thanks and praised God, and anew they dedicated them- 
selves to His service. He still devoted himself to the service of the 
Brotherhood, dealing with individuals and taking his share of the work. 
As samples of his method of dealing with different cases, the following 
incidents may be given. 

A Countess came to him one day, and declared that she was a great 
sinner. ‘I can quite believe it,” he said. She was greatly affronted, and 
said afterwards to Zinzendorf’s daughter that he was an ill-bred man. 
A novice in Christianity came on another occasion, and told him in many 
dark words his inward experiences. Fixing a penetrating glance on 
him, Spangenberg said, ‘You think you are leaning on the bosom of 
the Saviour, but you have no knowledge of Him at all.” The boaster was 
humbled, and brought to thorough self-knowledge. The conversation 
turned, as may be supposed, on the chief thing. The man spoke of his 
sloth ; Spangenberg told him a story :— 

“Once, when I had to travel a long way in a boat in America, I 
looked at the man in charge, who was fishing. Observing that he had 
a great sea-pike on his hook, and that he let it up and down, drew it 
near and then let it go away, I asked him, ‘ Why do you do that ?’ 
He replied, ‘ The fish is too strong yet. If I drew it too suddenly in, 
its strength would be so great that the hook by which I hold it would 
be torn away; but by tiring it gradually I make sure of catching it.’ 
Does not the Saviour act in the same way I thought; and is not that 
the way in which He is dealing with you 2” 

When the same man asked the way to happiness, the old man 
replied, “I will tell you. Imagine two people who are both starving 
with cold. The one goes direct to the fireplace without ceremony to 
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get warm, and does get warm. The other goes backwards and forwards, 
and inquires into the nature of fire, speculates in a learned way about 
it, and remains cold. Which is the happiest—that stupid one, or this 
clever one?” “The stupid one certainly, I should say,” his look 
replied. ‘Go thou and do likewise.” When they talked of the bless- 
edness of life in Christ, Spangenberg said, “ The straight line is always 
the shortest way from one point to another. So it is also from our 
misery to Jesus. One belongs to the other—power to Jesus, need 
to us.” 

Spangenberg kissed him at parting. “I shall not soon forget what 
I have learnt,” he replied. ‘Say, rather, What I have to learn to 
unlearn. Everything is in excess with you. You are still too good for 
the Saviour. He will have none but the miserable.” 

In March, 1789, he lost his wife, in her eighty-first year. She had 
been his faithful companion in sorrow and joy for thirty-six years. In 
addition to all his other labours, he was accustomed all his life to con- 
duct an extensive correspondence. The year 1791 was a very happy 
year for him. It was the jubilee of the Conference in London, of 
which he was the only survivor, when the Brethren devolved their 
Headship and Eldership in a special sense on the Saviour. His weak- 
ness from age increased. In the beginning of 1792 he was no longer 
in a condition to attend conferences. Spring brought him no allevia- 
tion. He became more asthmatic, and had to sit in his chair day and 
night. He longed to depart. One lovely August morning, at Berthels- 
dorf, where he was at the time, he wished once more to breathe the 
refreshing air. He was taken into a corn-field in his chair as the 
reapers were getting in the harvest. He spoke to them of the interest 
he had always taken in them. He stirred them up to thanksgiving for 
the blessing of harvest, and led them himself in singing the hymn, 


“ Nun danket alle Gott.” 
(Now all give thanks to God.) 


After causing some refreshment to be given to them, he blessed them 
all. The people were so touched that they could not refrain from 
tears. After this he slept most of the time. Whenever he awoke, it 
was only to thank the Lord for His mercy and His faithfulness. 

On the 16th of September, 1792, he seemed to remember the event 
celebrated by the Brethren on that day, but was extremely weak. On 
the 18th, his official Brethren came and sang some verses at his bed- 
side, and early in the afternoon the beloved father fell asleep. 
On the 28rd of September he was buried. The autobiography which 
he had written in 1789 was read in accordance with his wish. It 
concluded with the words :— 

“It has pleased Him to make me, the poorest sinner, a child of God, 
a temple of the Holy Ghost, a member of the body of Christ, an heir of 
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eternal life. Praised be the kingdom of His grace to all eternity ! 
Amen.” 
He awaits the resurrection of the body in the Hutberg. 
Of the hymns which Spangenberg has left behind him, we give an 
English rendering of the following. It was written during his work in 
England i in 1741- 44, 


GUILELESSNESS. 


Holy guilelessness of heart, 
Blessed wisdom from above, 

God doth aye by grace impart 
Kindler of the purest love. 


Freedom ends in slavery, 

Hoards of wealth are valueless, 
Beauty ’s only vanity, 

If we have not guilelessness. 


When we guilelessness maintain, 
Walketh then the soul in light ; 

If we glance aside again, 
Dimmed and troubled is the sight ! 


Evermore the guileless soul 

Thinks on Him who all sustains ; 
As the needle to the pole, 

True to Christ it aye remains. 


Guilelessness from Jesus flows 
Forth with His atoning blood, 
He who never thither goes 
7 rr . > . 
For it, far is from this good. 


Who in Christ doth aye rejoice, 
Fasteneth on Him the eye, 
Answers only to His voice, 
And without His love would die ; 


Who hath only what He gives, 
Chooseth only what He wills, 

Ever of His fulness lives, 
Powerless without Him feels ; 


Who will only tread His ways, 
Seeth only by His light, 

Looketh only for His grace, 
Finds in Him alone delight ; 


Loveth Him so ardently 
That He’s self-forgetful quite, 
For none else can mournful be, 
Takes in no one else delight ; 


Who in Christ alone doth dwell, 
All things finds in Him always 
On the rock’s established well, 
Is a blessed child of grace. 
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Blessed whom the Shepherd guides, 
Bless’d who trusts implicitly, 


Jesus all for him provides, 
Filled with wonder shall he be. 


JOHN KELLY, 
Translator of Paul Gerhardt’s Spiritual Songs. 


PRESBYTERIAN MEMORIES IN CHESHIRE. 
FROM CHRISTOPHER GOODMAN TO MATTHEW HENRY. 


HE Palatine county of Chester, though it does not hold the place 

of Lancashire in our annals, is by no means destitute of Presby- 

terian names and associations. So far as the old traditions are con- 

cerned, the two counties have much in common. They were closely 

bound up together in the great religious struggles, constituting as they 

did for three centuries a diocese by themselves, under the same personal 

jurisdiction. They thus interlaced each other ecclesiastically then, 

as now in many respects they do commercially, through the outflow of 
Manchester and Liverpool over the borders of Cheshire. 

From the days of Christopher Goodman to those of Matthew Henry, 
Cheshire presents us with a succession of memories we would not 
willingly let die. And all corners of the county, all the seven deaneries 
into which it is divided, are more or less richly suggestive, Chester 
itself being of course the main centre of interest. No one that has 
visited the old city will ever fail to remember its peculiarly quaint and 
foreign look ; its streets radiating at right angles from the Cross 
to the four gateways; its ancient walls, the only ones maintained 
entire in any English town, with a compass of two miles; and, above 
all, those unique specimens of architecture, the curious “ Rows,” on 
which so much research has been expended. Among many outstanding 
events in its history, perhaps the most notable and prominent is one 
that lies directly on the line of our present subject. Under the Long 
Parliament the city sustained a famous siege, turned at last into a 
blockade, the Cavalier garrison holding out bravely but hopelessly for 
more than two years and a-half. 

Going back to yet earlier times, we find that Chester was the birth- 
place of CHRISTOPHER GOODMAN in 1519, and of WiLL1aM WuirtincHAM 
in 1524. Both these men were destined to take a leading part in the 
great effort to secure a larger measure of English Church reform. 
Fuller designates them the “ ante-signani,” or advanced standard-bearers 
of what he calls “the fierce non-conformity” at the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign. The two friends and fellow-townsmen, who were 
both educated at Brazenose College, Oxford, had escaped abroad, and 
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continued together during the Marian persecution, their native city 
meantime witnessing the committal to the flames of the holy Lancashire 
martyr, George Marsh, and other faithful sufferers. 

On the rupture taking place between the hierarchical and the Puritan 
sections of the exiles at Frankfort, our two Chester worthies cast in 
their lot with Knox, and settling with him at Geneva, helped to form 
the celebrated “ Congregational Presbytery” or Session, which had Knox 
as moderator, Goodman his ministerial colleague, and Whittingham, 
Miles Coverdale, and others of the Reformers as fellow-members. Was 
there ever before or since so notable an eldership? From some of 
them came “The Book of Common Order,” usually called Knox’s 
Liturgy, and from others of them “The Geneva Bible,” a revision with 
pithy and savoury notes, which held its place so long as the popular 
English version of the Scriptures. 

Whittingham, though married to Calvin’s sister, and ever faithful to 
his pronounced Puritanism, consented to receive preferment at the 
hands of Elizabeth, whose Act of Uniformity had to lie very much in 
abeyance during the early years of her reign. He died Dean of Durham. 
His friend Goodman fared less fortunately. He had written a book on 
“Obedience to Superior Powers,” which had given no small umbrage. 
It is a vigorous defence of constitutional government in Church and 
State, like George Buchanan’s memorable treatise, or Samuel Ruther- 
ford’s “Lex Rex” of later date, which was more easily burned than 
answered. How much we owe these men for their “light and leading” 
against Tudor and Stuart absolutism! Goodman retired for a time to 
Scotland, and became the first reformed minister of St. Andrews. On 
returning to his native place he was cited before Archbishop Parker and 
probably silenced. His dying interview with Usher reflects honour on 
them both. He survived till 1602, and was buried in the Cathedral. 

Some time previous to this, Jon Pacer had been ordained parish 
minister of Nantwich. Religious persecution drove him to Holland, 
where he laboured in the Gospel for thirty years. He seems to be the 
first professedly Presbyterian writer connected with Cheshire. A 
posthumous book of his, not published till the crisis of 1641, bears the 
title, “ Defence of Church Government in the Presbyterian Classical and 
Synodical Assemblies, by John Paget, late able and faithful pastor 
of the Reformed English Church at Amsterdam. To which is prefixed 
an advertisement to the Parliament, by T. P.” The initials, T. P., 
were those of Thomas Paget, a near relative, possibly a son or nephew. 
He, too, had been driven abroad for the Gospel’s sake, and having 
ministered in the same charge at Amsterdam, returned to Cheshire, 
where he became rector of Stockport, under the Commonwealth. 

We cannot at present enter into details of the long Puritan struggle 
and its faithful upholders throughout the county. The matters at 
stake were vital. Apparently they were questions of ecclesiastical 
dress and order. But, just as, in the modern ritualistic movement, 
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the subject of vestments and ceremonies and posture is found to 
involve vast doctrinal and spiritual issues, so did the Puritan fathers 
view it. Their anxiety centred in a pure Gospel. They sought 
guarantees for ministering that Gospel in its native and Scriptural 
simplicity. They contended against those Popish principles on which 
the Elizabethan authorities enforced the priestly ceremonies and vest- 
ments. When more than a third of the London clergy were deprived 
of their benefices for refusing such terms, a similar process was 
witnessed in Cheshire and elsewhere. The same thing took place 
again and again, varied with fine or imprisonment, under such enact- 
ments as Whitgift’s Articles, the Ex-officio Oath, Bancroft’s Canons, 
and Morton’s (Bishop of Chester) Book of Sports. 

Cheshire has its own roll-call of noble witnesses and confessors 
whose testimony is in heaven, and whose record is on high. In the 
two Pagets, and many like-minded preachers of the Gospel who could 
be named, we have an evangelical succession maintained all along on 
the ministerial side. And, in such a man as JoHN Bruen, the 
celebrated squire of Stapleford, often called “the Phoenix of his age,” 
we have an admirable type of the Puritan laity. Born of an ancient 
county family in 1560, and educated as a gentleman commoner at 
Oxford, he came early under the power of the Gospel, and as he 
advanced in Divine grace, his house became a notable centre of holy 
influence. A life of John Bruen, by his surviving friend and neigh- 
bour, Rev. William Hinde, of Bunbury, remains as a rich legacy of 
pious worth. Hinde was the recognised chief of his ministerial 
brethren, and the book affords many an interesting glimpse into the 
life and ways of a well-ordered Puritan home of the olden time. Here 
is one of its quaint and racy sketches, referring to the removal by Mr. 
Bruen of the superstitious figures and representations from the church 
windows :—“ Considering that these dumb images by their painted 
coates and colours did both darken the light of the church and 
obscure the brightness of the Gospel, he presently took order to pull 
down all these painted puppets and popish idols in a warrantable and 
peaceable manner, and of his own charge and cost repaired the breaches 
and beautified the windows with white and bright glass again. Here- 
unto he was the rather induced and encouraged, both by the liberty given 
and granted by the Queen’s injunction, ‘Utterly to extinguish and 
destroy all pictures, paintings, and other monuments of idolatry and 
superstition, so that there might remain no memory of the same in the 
walls, glass-window, or elsewhere within their churches and houses ;’ 
and also by the authority of a Commission sent down into the country 
to the Earle of Derby, the Mayor of Chester, and others, to the same 
purpose at the same time. Neither was this all, for he had the Word 
of God to warrant him, and the examples of holy men; as of Ezekiah 
in breaking to pieces the brazen serpent; of Josiah in pulling down 
the altars to Baalim; of Epiphanius in rending to pieces the supersti- 
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tious vaile hanging before a church at Anablatha, wherein was set forth 
the picture of Christ, or some saint; and of Leo, the Emperor, who 
broke down all images and idols in churches, as standing there against 
the Council of Nice. As for this gentleman of whom we speak, his 
affection and action cometh near to that commendation which Ambrose 
gave unto Theodosius, ‘Abscondit simulacra gentium, omnes enim 
cultus idolorum abscondit, omnes eorum ceremonias obliteravit.’” 
Thus, under this good squire of Stapleton and those he drew 
around him, the parish of Tarvin became the Puritan paradise of 
Cheshire. 

What support to the work of God over the whole county was afforded 
by this one man, “full of zeal and of the Holy Ghost”! We can trace 
results in the tone of the petition sent to the Long Parliament ; in the 
subscription of the Solemn League and Covenant by not less than two- 
thirds of the clergy in the shire; and in the remarkable document, 
entitled, “An Attestation to the Testimony of our Reverend Brethren of 
the Province of London, to the truth of Jesus Christ and to our Solemn 
League and Covenant, resolved on by the Ministers of Cheshire at their 
meeting, 2nd May, and subscribed at their next meeting, 6th July, 
1648.” Fifty-nine names are attached to this paper, in which “the 
truth of Jesus Christ” is the first concern, and Presbyterian claims are 
made wholly subsidiary to it. To obtain a Presbyterian establishment 
for Cheshire was the earnest desire of the subscribing ministers, but 
though in a majority they were too late. In a few months, the last 
remains of the Duke of Hamilton’s defeated forces which had fled into 
Cheshire were made prisoners at Nantwich. The second civil war was 
at an end, and with it the Presbyterian ascendency, which, as the result 
showed, had reached its height in 1646, “that bustling year,” as Adam 
Martindale calls it, “ wherein the presbyterial and congregational govern- 
ments were like Jacob and Esau struggling in the womb.” 

But before coming to Adam Martindale, we must take note of the 
distinguished Joun Ley, B.D., who drew up the “ Attestation.” Though 
a prebendary of Chester, sub-dean of the diocese, and clerk in convoca- 
tion, he became a warmly attached Presbyterian, and took the lead in 
the local movement. It was he that represented Cheshire in the West- 
minster Assembly, where he was made Latin Examiner, the Chairman 
of two important committees, and President of Sion College. As the 
writer of the “ Attestation,” his name naturally stands first of the fifty- 
nine. The last, it is interesting to observe, is that of Henry NEwcomE, 
who began his ministry as Mr. Ley’s assistant, and after earnestly 
labouring in different parts of Cheshire, rose to be the famed Manchester 
preacher and the venerated leader of the Lancashire Presbyterians. 
Newcome’s “ Diary” is redolent of these early reminiscences, but 
perhaps the main authority on Cheshire Presbyterianism, alike in its 
triumph and trial, is another volume in the Chetham Society’s series, 
“The Autobiography of Adam Martindale.” 

VOL. VIII.—NO. XLVIIL. 2F 
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Adam was a Lancashire man, but having been much tossed about in 
his early days by the troubles of the civil war, he spent the best of his 
life in Cheshire, where he received no fewer than five ministerial “ calls,” 
besides six in Yorkshire. He was one who attached much importance 
to the call of the people besides the presentation from the patron. He 
was happily settled, in the prime of life, as vicar over a vast parish, and 
devoted himself heart and soul to his Master in the great work. Being 
much exercised, like many of his contemporaries, over the question of 
Church Government, he prepared a “Summary of Arguments for and 
against Presbyterianisme and Independencie,” which secured high com- 
mendation from Richard Baxter. His verdict is for Presbytery. He 
had scruples, however, regarding its civil establishment, as in Lancashire, 
where he objected to its coercive jurisdiction. A free “classis” or 
voluntary union of ministers and Churches was more to his mind. Such 
an association “for mutual advice and strengthening one another” 
sprang up around him. “Into this society,” he says, “I quickly after 
fell, and met with much comfort and assistance. . . . If it be asked 
how I got satisfaction to act with them now, when I had scrupled some 
things concerning classical government at the time of my being at 
Gorton, I answer, the case was not the same. Here was only a voluntary 
association. . . . We pretended not to any power to convent any before 
us or suppresse any minister because dwelling in such a place within 
such a verge, and differing from us in practice.” 

This Cheshire classis seems the type of organisation set up in many 
other counties about this time, but which had to be dissolved under the 
Act of Uniformity as well as the London and Lancashire systems. A 
similar though looser association, of Presbyterian and Independent 
ministers alone, was maintained from 1691 to 1745. 

Martindale, like most of his Presbyterian brethren, felt greatly 
embarrassed under Cromwell’s new constitution in Church and State. 
The Solemn League and Covenant was supplanted by the Engagement, 
which had to be taken under pains and penalties by all above eighteen. 
“No minister,” says Neal, “was to be admitted to any ecclesiastical 
living, or to enjoy any preferment in the Church unless he qualified 
himself by taking the engagement within six months publicly in face of 
the congregation.’ A pledge so opposed to the Covenant was a 
stumbling-block to many, and the occasion of a keen controversy in 
numerous pamphlets. Martindale and his brethren agreed at length to 
subscribe, though not without grave scruples. 

On the Protector’s death, when a military chaos was threatening, 
Cheshire became the scene of the famous rising under Sir George 
Booth, the leading Presbyterian in the county, which did so much to 
determine the course of events in favour of the Restoration. Defeated 
for the time, and committed to the Tower, Sir George was ultimately 
chosen first of the twelve commissioners to negotiate with Charles at 
Breda. And if, like others, he was fatally deceived in the results, he 
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continued at least true throughout to constitutional government and to 
his original cry, “A free Parliament.” His services could not be over- 
looked. He was created Baron Delamere of Dunham Massey. The 
court of Charles II. was, however, no place for a man of his religious 
and political principles ; and, as Clarendon allows, “both he and his 
family were speedily disregarded by the king, and ill-used by his succes- 
sor, James II.” His son, the second Lord Delamere, was one of the 
foremost to welcome the Prince of Orange, who made him Earl of War- 
rington for his public spirit. 

To no Presbyterian family of those days is the country more indebted 
for civil and religious liberty than to these honourable Cheshire Booths 
of Dunham. Their names are household words on the pages of New- 
come and Martindale. The persecuted ministers were under special 
obligations to them when trying times came. Fifty-two were ejected 
in Cheshire, according to Calamy’s figures ; but the names of at least 
sixty-two can with certainty be given. Martindale himself, after many 
severe experiences in gaining a livelihood, found a home for fourteen 
years as chaplain and tutor at Dunham Hall ; and there he had facility 
and leisure for writing his Almanacks, his Country Survey Book, and 
other scientific productions, which won him special attention from the 
Royal Society. In the Philosophical Transactions of 1670, it is inter- 
esting to find “extracts from two letters . . . by the ingenious Mr. 
Adam Martindale concerning the discovery of « rock of natural salt” in 
Cheshire. With all his interest in natural studies, however, Martin- 
dale continued, till his death in 1686, most devotedly attached to his 
ministry, preaching the Gospel in his old parish and elsewhere as he 
could find opportunity. 

But the man to whom the Cheshire Presbyterians looked above all 
others, during the dismal twenty-eight years from the Restoration to the 
Revolution, was the noble and pious Puitip Henry. He lived in that part 
of Flintshire which is singularly cut off from the rest of the county, and 
ecclesiastically attached to Cheshire. To this peculiarly arranged bit of 
land a double interest belongs. Here is Broad Oak, Philip Henry’s 
house, which he obtained by his marriage to Katharine Matthew, and 
which he licensed for Presbyterian worship in 1672. Here also stood 
the famous British or Celtic monastery of Bancor (not to be confounded 
with the other Bangor in Wales or Ireland)—the oldest and largest of 
the kind, with its 2400 monks ; the purest in doctrine and discipline, 
though there sprang from it the heresiarch Morgan, better known as 
Pelagius, the classical rendering of his name ; and celebrated above all 
for the stand it made against Romish pretensions, to which it fell a 
bloody prey. For the tragic story the reader is referred to Milman’s 
“Latin Christianity.” At Worthenbury, in this neighbourhood, Philip 
Henry chose humbly to begin his ministry, accepting ordination from 
the Shropshire classis of Bradford North. 

Born in Whitehall Palace, where his father was a confidential servant 
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of the Duke of York, a favourite pupil under Dr. Bushby, a distin. 
guished graduate of Christ Church, Oxford, he cast in his lot as a young 
man with-the ejected, and, surrendering worldly prospects, willingly 
shared in all his brethren’s hardships, On 31st January, 1661, he 
records in his diary: “Things are low with me in the world; but 
threepence left.’ Twenty years later, his goods were distrained to pay 
a fine of £40 for preaching ; and in 1685 he was confined for several 
weeks to Chester Castle. But those who would know this good man 
must read his life by his son Matthew, reproduced by Sir J. B. 
Williams. 

To the same discredited and persecuted ministry did this worthy son 
of a no less worthy sire devote himself, heart and soul, even in its 
darkest hour. Ordained in London as secretly as possible in 1687, 
Matthew Henry was settled at Chester over a handful of oppressed 
people. The following year brought relief through the Revolution 
settlement, which Protestant Dissenters tried for a time to turn to 
good account. When a union took place in London between the Pres- 
byterian and Independent ministers on the Nine Heads of Agreement 
which both parties could subscribe, a similar one was formed in 
Cheshire, which Matthew Henry sought to make as efficient as possible. 
The minutes are still extant from its beginning in 1691 till it was 
dissolved in 1745 by the doctrinal alienations of that unhappy 
time. 

We find an affecting entry in August, 1696: “It was unanimously 
desired that the Rev. Mr. Philip Henry, of Broad Oke, would . . . give 
us a sermon, in hopes of which the meeting was appointed at Chester. 
But it pleased God in the meantime—viz., 24th June—to put out that 
burning and shining light by death, as to the unspeakable grief of mul- 
titudes, so to the particular disappointment of this class.” 

With Matthew Henry himself we are made lovingly familiar through 
the interesting and admirable Life by his friend William Tonge, usually 
prefixed to the Commentary. Preaching indefatigably over a wide dis- 
trict, and carrying the Gospel into adjacent counties, he built up a 
flourishing congregation, till he was removed to Hackney in 1712. 
Two years after, when revisiting his old friends, he died suddenly at 
Nantwich, aged only fifty-three. The effects of his reviving ministry 
far and near may be gathered from that repertory of facts and observa- 
tions, the Notitia Cestriensis, by Gastrell, who became Bishop of Chester 
in the year of Matthew Henry’s death. Alas! thenceforward all things 
move to a decline again. We enter, as one says, “on an age destitute 
of depth or earnestness; an age whose poetry is without romance, 
whose philosophy was without insight, and whose public men were with- 
out character ; an age of light without love.” Even the light became 
as darkness ; and under the spiritual eclipse that followed, the Chester 
church passed, like many others, into the strange shadow that broods 
over the Presbyterian name in many quarters still. The reproach is 
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gradually, however, getting rolled away. The Presbyterian Church of 
England has upwards of twelve charges now in Cheshire ; the Welsh 
Presbyterians have added many more; and there are prospects of 
increase to both. 
A. H. DrysDALE. 


THE BIBLE IN ITALY FROM EARLY TIMES. 


['TRANSLATED. | 


EOPLE are sometimes inclined to think that Italy, with all her 
productiveness in literature and art, has done least of all the 
countries in the way of Biblical literature. But this is a great mistake. 
Since the Reformation, Italy has always had the Bible. Look, for 
example, at the collection of De Rossi at Parma. It contains 712 copies 
of books of the Old Testament in Hebrew. Can the British Museum 
boast of more? It is well known that soon after the invention of print- 
ing, several editions of the Hebrew Bible were printed ; the third, that 
of Brescia, was used by Luther. The New Testament also was printed 
in Greek, as revised by Erasmus. The first edition of the Septuagint 
appeared in Italy, and the Vulgate was multiplied there beyond all other 
countries. 

But it is in connection with the Italian versions that we specially 
ask the attention of the readers of The Catholic Presbyterian. We may 
divide these, in their relation to the Reformation, into three classes— 
viz., those which preceded it, those contemporary with it, and those 
which have appeared since. They might also be ranked in two series, 
the Catholic and the Protestant. We prefer to take the chronological 
order, and we offer to our readers a complete series, beginning with the 
Middle Ages, and coming down to our own times. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century there flourished a Tuscan 
monk named Jacopo Passavanti. In a treatise on ascetic morality, 
entitled Specchio di Vera Penitenza, he complains of the want of 
respect for the Holy Scriptures on the part of those who translated 
them into the vulgar tongues, badly enough, as it appeared to him. 
Truth to tell, he does not mention any complete version of the Bible, 
not even an entire Testament, but he concerns himself only with frag- 
ments. He makes allusion to certain books of the Scriptures which 
are translated into the vulgar tongue—“ certi' libri della Scrittwra che 
sono volgarizzati.” The number of these primitive attempts at transla- 
tion is not insignificant ; for our monk includes among the translators 
the Lombards, the Neapolitans, the Romans, even the Tuscans and the 
Florentines, reproaching them for introducing certain of their character- 
istic provincial idioms. When he accuses them of want of sufficient 
care in the study of theology, one wonders whether it must not have 
been members of the laity that did the translations ; but this, perhaps, 
may be wrong, for there were plenty of ignorant monks in those days. 
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We would rather, however, inquire whether any of these first attempts 
at translation still survive? This question we are glad to be able to 
answer in the affirmative. A Dominican, Father Cavalca, who lived 
at Florence in the beginning of the 13th century, translated the 
Scriptures with such success that his work still survives—at least a 
great part of it. In perusing this translation one cannot but admire 
its carefulness, and the great purity of the language. If Father 
Cavalea was among those whom Father Passavanti censured on ac- 
count of more or less barbarous colloquialisms, we could not acquit 
Passavanti of very bad taste ; but we rather think he had so many 
other translators in view, that this one may well be regarded as an 
exception. 

Tradition attributes a translation of the Bible to another Dominican 
—Father Da Voragine. This is altogether erroneous, as Father Le 
Long has proved. The notion is now abandoned, and I should not 
have mentioned it had I not proof before me that the story is received 
at present in American reviews. 

The remaining part of these primitive translations saw the light at 
Venice as early as the year 1471 in two different editions. The first 
was in the month of August, and it bears the name of Malermi; the 
second, in the month of October, is anonymous. Who was Malermi ? 
A monk little to be trusted, who made a great deal too much noise. But 
it is now proved that after all he was not the author of the translation 
which he claimed for himself. On reading the preface one is involun- 
tarily reminded of La Fontaine’s fable of the Fly of the Caravan. If 
we are to believe his statement, he translated, if not the whole Bible, 
at least a great part of it,in ten months. The truth is, he did not 
translate it at all, but published the translation of another, which he 
attempted to correct, but which he altered and spoilt. Nevertheless it 
proved very useful; the printing was much admired, and in half a 
century no less than twenty-eight editions appeared successively at 
Venice. 

The two editions of 1471 are not identical—far from it; but 
they bear a great resemblance to each other, especially in the New 
Testament. 

The first entire translation of the Bible into the Italian language bears 
the name, and this time legitimately, of the Florentine Antonio 
Brucidli, and appeared in Venice in the year 1532. In this version 
the breath of the Reformation is sensibly felt. It was taken from the 
Latin version of Pagnini, but not without reference to the Hebrew text, 
thanks to the help of a Rabbi named Elie. The first edition was 
dedicated to the King Francis I. The translator added some comments 
which he dedicated to several princes, in the list of whom we find the name 
of Renée of Ferrara, a well-known friend of the Reformation. On present- 
ing the Gospel to his readers, Brucidli says: “ Receive ye the heavenly 
light of the Gospel ; it is the true rule for Christians, the rule for their 
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lives. Men and their system have no value except in so far as they 
agree with the teaching of the Word of God.” 

One is not astonished to learn that becoming an exile, Brucidli was 
caught in the net of the Inquisition, and that his version was put in 
the Index by the Council of Trent. It is only to be regretted that his 
own personal character did not reach the high standard which he 
had the courage to proclaim. Six years afterwards, that is to say, in 
1538, and in the same city, appeared another translation by another 
Florentine, named Marmochino, of the Order of Preaching Friars. It 
does not deviate more from the text of the Vulgate than the other 
Catholic translations, in spite of the pretence of the author, that he had 
translated “the true Hebrew” into the pure Tuscan idiom. 

Brucidli had a successor in Filippo Rustici, a doctor of Lucca who 
was banished to Geneva on account of his religion. A follower of the 
Reformed faith, and as generous as he was sincere, he worked with 
much zeal at the revision of the first Protestant Bible, and had it printed 
at his own expense. 

Lastly, we mention Diodati, a member of a Lucquoise family, who 
also was banished to Geneva, and became Professor of Hebrew Exegesis 
in the Academy of that city, and published two versions of the Bible, 
one in Italian and the other in French. The Italian, which is the 
superior of the two, bears the date of 1607. It is much ahead of its 
predecessors on account of its accuracy, especially the Old Testament. 
The style is so pure that in spite of its Protestant origin the Bible of 
Diodati received the sanction of the Florentine Academy della Crusca. 
We may note in passing that the copies of the first edition were cir- 
culated to a great extent in Venice, in the time of Father Paul Sarpi, 
to whom Diodati paid a visit there.* 

Before passing from the time of the Reformation, I would say a few 
words on New Testaments. 

It is scarcely worth while to mention the translation of the Florentine 
monk Zaccaria, of the Order of Preaching Friars, published at Venice in 
1542,as that version is almost a reproduction of Marmochino’s. Mention 
is made of another New Testament which was to have appeared in the 
same city in 1551. Is it possible that this could have been the Testa- 
ment of Erasmus? We cannot decide this question at the present 
moment. If we cross the Alps we are surprised at the number of new 
versions of the New Testament found among the exiles of the Reforma- 
tion. At Lyons there was a nest of these exiles. A Catholic writer 
says of them: “The Italian apostates at Lyons do nothing but translate 
the New Testament into their own language, and one can count a great 


* I may state that while I was an Evangelist at Venice (from 1867 to 1872) I noticed 
one day, among my earliest audiences, an old man holding a very large old Bible on 
his knees. At his death this Bible, which the old man would never part with at any 
price, came into my hands, Its date is 1607. I have deposited it in the library of our 
Theological School at Florence. 
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number of editions, all small in form so as to be easily carried, and nearly 
all printed anonymously at Lyons.” It is not impossible that in this 
collection there may have been the version which the celebrated Muratori 
ascribes to Castelvetro. If any part of it still exists, there is no need 
to despair of finding it. Another of these New Testaments printed at 
Lyons was that by Massimo Teofilo of Florence, a monk of the celebrated 
abbey of Monte Cassino, who was converted to the truth. One might infer 
his conversion from the Geneva motto prefixed to the version, Post tenebras 
spero Lucem, but it appears clearly, partly from the version itself, and partly 
from the notes appended to it. The New Testament of Massimo Teofilo is 
not the work ofa simple compiler ; for our monk knew Greek well,and his 
work is marked by a great advance upon his predecessors. It bears the 
date of 1551. So early as the following year the printer Rovillio 
brought out another New Testament in the same city, and dedicated it 
to the Archbishop. He says frankly enough in his dedication : “Having 
been encouraged by a large number of Italian friends, as learned as 
prudent, to print the New Testament, faithfully translated from the 
Greek text into the Tuscan language, on the promise of their co-operation 
I have let myself be persuaded to undertake this enterprise, the more 
especially because it lies at the foundation of our faith and our 
salvation.” 

We go on now to Geneva, and we take note there of two other New 
Testaments in Italian—that of Giovan Luigi Pascale, and that of 
Nicolas des Gallars. The first is only a reproduction, in which some 
of the idioms are changed, which makes it difficult to Italian readers 
who are not Tuscans. It issued from the press in 1555. The author 
was the same who worked as an evangelist in Calabria, and died a 
martyr at Rome. Nicolas Gallars is not a very original translator, 
although his version was based on the revised text of Henry Stephen 
and he had profited by the labours of Theodore Beza. 

It is unnecessary to describe the New Testaments which formed part 
of the Bibles of Brucidli and Diodati, &c., and which they also printed 
separately. 

We should never come to an end if we were to enumerate all the 
translations of particular Books of the Old or of the New Testament, 
whether in prose or in very mediocre verse. The Book which was 
translated oftener than any other was the Psalms; after it come 
the Gospels and the Epistles. 

The Catholic and Papal reaction which repressed the Reformation 
extinguished the zeal for the study and dissemination of the Holy 
Scriptures. They were still printed, but at a distance ; for example, 
at Erlangen, at Altensburg and Leipzig, at Cologne and Nurenberg. 
The attempts were without either literary value or originality, but they 
were significant as proofs of the zeal which inspired their editors for 
the cause of the Reformation in Italy. 

One of these, named Glicchio, came to Italy towards the middle 
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of the eighteenth century, and did not find the Bible in circulation 
at all. He exclaimed sorrowfully : “When one thinks how often the 
Bible has been published, how astonished one is to find it so rarely in 
the hands of the public.” 

It is not, however, to be imagined that the Bible perished in Italy 
with the Reformation. The version of Martin, Archbishop of Florence, 
is well known. It corresponds in some degree to that of Diodati, and 
it has become the Bible of the Catholics, in the same manner as that 
of Diodati has naturally become the Bible of the Reformed. The 
greatest difference between these two translations is perhaps this— 
that the former, filled with comments, is no longer read, while the 
latter has survived, and, being circulated by means of our colporteurs, 
is the only Bible now in use in all our evangelical Churches. 

Later times have seen several new translations, as many of them 
Catholic as Protestant. Of the Catholic are those of Tommaseo, of 
Ugdulena, and of Father Curci. This last, to protect himself from the 
propaganda of the Bible societies, published at Florence a version 
of the Gospels almost entirely without notes. The first edition, of 
about 30,000 copies, was very soon exhausted. But he bitterly 
deplores the carelessness of his brother ecclesiastics and also of the 
laity ; ‘‘ The holy Gospel is not read,” says Father Curci, “ perhaps not 
even known by many Christians. Now it is imperative that many 
should make use of this means (perhaps the most fitted to re-awaken 
souls and to infuse into them Christian feeling), and many should 
accept it, to induce others to use it. Nearly ten years ago, seeing 
that religious interests were growing worse and worse among us— 
not because of the revolution only—and hoping nothing better for the 
future, I was strongly impressed with the evil, and said that in the 
condition in which we were, either there was no salvation for the present 
generation, or it could be found only by returning to Christ and His 
Gospel, the leaving of which has brought us to this pass,—Capii e dissi 
che ai termini in cui eravamo, o salvezza non vi era per la presente 
generazione, o quella potea trovarsi solo nel ritornare a Cristo ed al suo 
Vangelo, dal cui insipiente abbandono noi siamo stati condotti dove ct 
troviamo.” Now, how was the zeal of Father Curci for the knowledge 
of the sacred Scriptures received in the bosom of the Romish Church ? 
Let us hear the answer from himself: “It was for me the worst possible 
sign that I did not find one soul that showed approbation of the thought 
in itself, not even in a dream! It was surprising that I was not 
molested ; but overt opposition was not wanting, nor dark grumblings 
against the innovation of having the Gospel read and explained from 
the pulpit! They saw even in that a tendency to Protestantism !” 

Already the Biblical movement which Father Curci tried to set agoing 
is completely arrested. On the other hand, several new attempts have 
been made by the evangelical Italians, both for modifications of the 
version of Diodati, and for a translation properly so called. During 
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the past year, one of the professors of the Waldensian School of his I 
Theology at Florence printed an entire revision of the New Testament, corre 
with its Books arranged in a new order, and with marginal references. recel 
In this short review we have left out of consideration the translations do n 
due to the Vaudois. These deserve to be treated separately. good 
I shall conclude by repeating the words which I uttered at home, and D 
which were well received by two thousand Romans on the occasion of He 
the inauguration of the Italian Bible Society in the largest theatre tem) 
of Rome :—‘“Like the pope, the Bible has always existed in Italy, Syn 
but it is the Bible that has been the real prisoner.” But at last it Ligt 
has been granted liberty. Great has been its power in the conversion a p 
of souls, especially of the educated classes, such as the Roman Luigi de Coll 
Sanctis, who, by the simple reading of it, was freed from the chains of styl 
papal superstition, and who surrendered himself absolutely to Christ, mas 
in whom he found both liberty and salvation. of h 
Em. ComBa. the 
the 
the 
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LL really intelligent and catholic Presbyterians must rejoice in - 
every movement which promises good in the highest sense to on 
the Church of England. What better omen could there be for the way 
future of Christendom than that that great communion should be her 
brought more into line with the other Reformed Churches from which, tha 
° wol 
to their mutual loss, for upwards of two hundred years she has stood ai 
so much aloof ? bon 
Many doctrines, indeed, are taught, and many practices prevail in the bod 
Church of England which we regard as fraught with the greatest danger ; hn 
but who can fail to recognise the splendid services of many of her iad 
clergy to the cause of truth and living religion, her unrivalled oppor- im] 
tunities for usefulness at home and abroad, her hold on the educated 
classes and on the leading minds in the State? The English Episcopal hel 
Church is the most powerful factor in the religious life of England. a 
Who would not wish to see her purified and strengthened, put in a ’ 
position to know her own mind and to utter it, to work out her own = 
reformation ? 
Few things are more essential for this end than that the movement 
towards representative government, which has long been growing among of 
English Churchmen of very different types, should take some definite ele 
shape. This movement is all the more hopeful when it bases itself, as Hi 
it seems now coming to do, upon such thorough and candid investiga- a 
tion of the teaching of Scripture, and the practice of the early Church re 


on matters of Church polity and discipline as we have had of late from 
Bishop Lightfoot in his Commentaries, and Vice-Principal Hatch in 
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his Bampton Lectures. How closely the result of those investigations 
corresponds with the fundamental principles of Presbyterianism has been 
recently pointed out in the pages of this journal.* What I wish to 
do now is to call attention to one or two things which show how such 
good seed is beginning to bear fruit. 

Dr. Henry Hayman was a few years ago head-master of Rugby. 
He is now rector of Aldingham, in Lancashire. In the October Con- 
temporary there is a very interesting article by him on “ Diocesan 
Synods.” It is avowedly founded to a large extent on the works of 
Lightfoot and Hatch above mentioned, and contains the substance of 
a paper read to the London clergy within the historic walls of Sion 
College in March last. Dr. Hayman writes in a vigorous and trenchant 
style. He is merciless in his exposure of the helplessness of the great 
mass of the English clergy from want of organisation. The main object 
of his article is to urge the revival of the rights of the Presbyters as 
the governing body or council of the Church. He pleads for this on 
the ground of New Testament authority and primitive usage, and on 
the ground, also, of common sense. He makes no express reference to 
Archbishop Usher, but his conclusions coincide very closely with those 
of the well-known “ Reduction of Episcopacy unto the Form of Synod- 
ical Government received in the Ancient Church.” 


“ Opinion,” Dr. Hayman says, “ governs the world, but in the concentrated, 
energetic, and operative state only. . . . Such opinions circulate as on a rail- 
way ready laid for their transmission. The Church of England alone never has 
her rails laid down. . . . The revival of diocesan synods means nothing less 
than that the bishop should take his clergy fairly into partnership. . . . This 
would substitute an organised structure for a head and mere heap of ‘ disjecta 
membra, some torpid, some quivering in convulsions, but all without a back- 
bone, such as we now behold. The bishop, as it is, tries hard to be head and 
body all in one ; but the laws of vertebration are against him, and the type 
which prevails is that of the jelly-fish. . . . The consequence is, that you may 
search history, civil and ecclesiastical, in vain for 20,000 men anywhere who, 
being individually deemed worthy of trust and responsibility, are collectively so 
impotent and helpless as the clergy of the Church of England ” (p. 580). 


The great idea of the early Church, he goes on to prove, was wnity 
held in plurality :— 


“Tt is noteworthy that, with exceptions which only prove the rule, they (the 
Presbyters) appear in the New Testament in the plural only. ‘The elders 


2” 


among you I exhort as one of themselves’ is St. Peter’s style to them. 


Bishop Lightfoot holds that the “episcopate was formed, not out 
of the apostolic order by localisation, but out of the presbyteral by 
elevation ;” or, as Mr. Hatch puts it, in a passage quoted by Dr. 
Hayman : “The early bishop stood to his presbyters in the relation of 
a chairman to the ordinary members of a committee.”t Presbyterian 
readers do not need to be told how exactly that describes the relation 

* The Catholic Presbyterian, ii. 454 ; vi. 456. 
+ Hatch, “ Organisation of the Early Christian Churches,” p. 90. 
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of a moderator to the members of Session or of Presbytery over whom 
he presides, whether permanently, as in the former case, or for a fixed 
period, as in the latter. Dr. Hayman establishes this sound Presby- 


terian position by additional Scripture and patristic evidence, and 
adds :— 


‘Tt was only as the Church lapsed from her ‘ first love’ that she forgot her 
‘first works, Out of common counsel and concerted action the detail of indi- 
vidual function originally grew. The former did not fortuitously coalesce from 
the aggregation of individuals” (p. 568). 


We have then an exposition of the main points of Church polity 
brought out by the Synod of Jerusalem, which might almost have come 
from Principal Cunningham, or Dr. Charles Hodge ; nay, Dr. Hayman 
has all but reached clear light on the subject of ruling elders (p. 570). 
He needs only to push his researches a very little further in this direc- 
tion, to grasp the practical solution of the great problem which haunts 
him and all other reformers in the Church of England, how to give 
the Christian laity their true place in the Church. 

On this point Dr. Hayman is still much in the dark. He stumbles a 
good deal over Cyprian’s well-known dictum in one of his letters to his 
presbyters and deacons, that it had always been his rule to do nothing 
“ sine consilio vestro et sine consensu plebis.” * Where the agenda are 
temporal or mixed, Dr. Hayman admits, it may be necessary or highly 
expedient to have some concurrence of the laity, who are free to 


hold organised discussion among themselves, to the results of which 
due consideration should be given (p. 573). Laymen should not be 
jealous, Dr. Hayman goes on to argue, of (clerical) diocesan synods, 
because the clergy have a right to common counsel and resolution, as 
much as to conduct worship individually. The part of the laity is to 
rally, in some external way which is not explained, round “the solid 
core of imperative opinion” of the Synod (of the clergy) (p. 575). 


“Silenced synods, a scattered and disunited clergy, following blindly, or 
defying singly, a bishop imposed by the secular power, who follows an Act of 
Parliament,—such is the system which is the outcome of the abandonment by the 
clergy of their first duty, that of united counsel for the good of the Church. . . . 
In producing the clumsy Erastian incubus which stifles her energies, burlesques 
her tribunals, baffles her legislation, and garbles her existing laws by interpreta- 
tions manufactured to order of policy, the chief factor has been the suppression 
of the voice and vote of the presbytery ” (p. 577). 


Very true, but behind that lies a greater evil still, namely, the 
suppression of the orderly representation of the Christian laity in the 
presbytery. What number of Englishmen would trust, or ought to 
trust, a purely clerical presbytery or synod ? 

In contrast with this graphic picture of the collective helplessness 
of the Church of England, Dr. Hayman paints the freedom and organ- 
isation of what he calls “the Kirk of Scotland.” The sketch is a 


* Ep. v. ed. Migne. 
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slight one, but for the most part correct enough. Its main defect is 
that it ignores the presence of the lay element throughout, and in particu- 
lar the composition of the session, the Church court most directly in 
contact with the people, in which the lay element is always to the 
clerical as two to one, and may be in the proportion of twenty or thirty 
toone. It is here that Dr. Hayman will find the remedy for that 
fundamental weakness of his whole programme of reform which has 
been already pointed out. 


‘¢ In Scotland, unbroken free traditions make the institutions of the Kirk a 
weighty fact ; in England, long-continuous servile traditions make parallel insti- 
tutions a solemn sham. The Church of England goes clad in Parliamentary 
shoddy, for her own loom is stopped. In Scotland, the Kirk weaves and wears 
her native homespun. . . . [Here] the general public is literally at the mercy of 
the newspapers on all questions of Church polity, because the proper organ for 
guiding public opinion on all such questions is in abeyance. . . . We have sat 
in a close room too long, Let us insist on the windows being opened, and the 
fresh air of free discussion let in at last.” 


Such is the last sentence of the article. Dr. Hayman has some 
things yet to learn from further study of the history and institutions of 
the Scottish Church. This truth, among others, will probably become 
plainer to him—that it was not without sacrifices that we won and kept 
our freedom. 


“Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.” 


But, on the whole, Sion College has not heard so much sound 
doctrine on Church government since the days when the London 
Synod used to meet there in the seventeenth century. Time brings 
about its revenges. 

In Dr. Hayman’s article we hear a clerical voice speaking to the 
clergy, with occasional somewhat uneasy references to an outside body 
of laity, who, it is hoped, will rally round “the solid core of imperative 
opinion,” formulated for them by clerical synods. It would be very 
interesting could we hear the voice of the laymen of the Church of Eng- 
land in reply. To learn the mind of the laity in a Presbyterian Church 
upon any important question, we naturally look at the speeches and 
votes of the elders in her Church courts. It is one unfortunate fruit 
of the situation in the Church of England that we can only get at the 
mind of her Christian laity by a process of guess-work and uncertain 
inference. We have to gather it as we best can from what is said at 
informal meetings, or from letters incidentally published. 

Let us take two utterances of this kind bearing on the question 
before us. The first is from the present Prime Minister of England, in 
a letter published only last year, although written much earlier ; the 
second is from the Spectator, in an article written a few weeks ago in 
reference to the Church Congress held this autumn at Derby. 

In 1857, the House of Lords had before it one of the many appeals 
to the wisdom of Parliament to adjust the methods by which clerical 
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offences may be dealt with in the Church of England. Dr. Samuel 
Wilberforce, then Bishop of Oxford, was in favour of a purely lay court of 
final appeal, ‘‘ because of the impossibility,” as he wrote to Mr. Gladstone, 
“of blending into a real working court such entirely heterogeneous 
matter as bishops and lawyers.” He thought that such a court might be 
kept from entering on doctrinal questions. From a Presbyterian point 
of view, one would be disposed to answer that, as a matter of fact, 
parochial bishops and lawyers work very smoothly together in our 
Church courts, provided the lawyers are office-bearers of the Church and 
members of the court. It is, no doubt, a very different thing when the 
lawyer need not be a Christian man, and when the problem is to blend 
together members having a spiritual qualification and others having 
only a civil one. 

Mr. Gladstone’s reply, written from Hawarden, 2nd November, 1857,* 
is a remarkable one :— 


“T do not think you could rely on the forbearance of such a court in treating 
doctrinal questions. Deal with them and decide them it must. The scandal of 
its doing so, even when no such case is on the carpet, is enormous. The sen- 
tences would take effect on the Church, and bishops and clergy generally would 
concur in giving them effect. It seems to me vain in logic, and even demoralising 
in practice to contend that such sentences may so pass and take effect, and yet 
not in any real sense commit the Church. It is neither Disestablishment, nor 
even loss of dogmatic truth, which I look upon as the greatest danger before us; 
but it is the loss of those elementary principles of right and wrong on which 
Christianity itself must be built. The present position of the Church of England 
is gradually approximating to the Erastian theory that the business of an Estab- 
lishment is to teach all sorts of doctrines, and to provide Christian ordinances by 
way of comfort for all sorts of people, to be used at their own option. It must, 
if uncorrected, become, in lapse of time, a thoroughly immoral position. .. . 
Considering that the condition of the Church with respect to doctrine is gradually 
growing into an offence to the moral sense of mankind, and that the question is, 
Shall we get, if we can, the means of giving expression to her mind? I confess 
that I cannot be repelled by fears connected with the state of the Episcopal 
body from saying yes. Let me have it if I can, 

“For, regarding the Church as a privileged and endowed body, no less than as 
one with spiritual prerogatives, I feel these two things: If the mind of those who 
rule, and of those who compose the Church, is deliberately anti-Catholic, I have 
no right to seek a hiding-place within the pale of her possessions by keeping her in 
a condition of voicelessness, in which all are entitled to be there, because none are. 
That is viewing her with respect to the enjoyment of her temporal advantages ; 
spiritually, how can her life be saved by stopping her from the exercise of 
functions, essential to her condition? It may be said, she is sick, wait till she is 
well. My answer is: She is getting more and more sick in regard to her own 
function of authoritatively declaring the truth ; let us see whether her being 
called upon so to declare it may not be the remedy, or a remedy at least. I feel 
certain that the want of combined and responsible ecclesiastical action is one of 
the main evils, and that the regular duty of such action will tend to check the 
spirit of individualism, and to restore that belief in a Church which we have almost 
lost. . . . I can bear the reproaches of those who say: ‘ You believe so and so; 
you have no business to believe that here, go elsewhere and believe it, if you 
please ;’ I know that it would be much more just to retort them. Butif I felt that 


* Life of Bishop of Oxford, Vol. ii. Lond. 1881, pp. 352-4. 
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I am myself trying to gag the Church of England, or to keep in her mouth the 
gag that is now there, I would not feel so sure that honesty was not compromised 
in my own measure by me. It is, in a word, the desire that honesty should be 
maintained at all costs which governs mein the main, and would govern me, even 
if I saw less than I seem to do of conservative and restorative action in the 
measure itself.” 


There can be little doubt that those weighty sentences express the 
mind of many of the most thoughtful and high-minded Christian lay- 
men of the English Church. In a Presbyterian Church such men 
would find their natural position as the leaders of its eldership, holding 
an equal place with the foremost of the clergy in all the counsels and 
work of the Church. Not to mention names of the living, Scottish 
Churchmen know well what invaluable services were rendered in Church 
courts by such representative elders as the Marquis of Argyll and 
Johnstone of Warriston in the days of the Covenant, or by Lord 
Dalhousie and Mr. Murray Dunlop in the last generation. In the 
Church of England, unhappily, men of that type have no recognised 
place whatsoever. They may speak at times, if they will, from the 
platforms of those “hybrid inventions,” as Dr. Hayman calls them, the 
diocesan conferences, which carry no authority, and can do no work of 
a direct kind ; or, they may give wise and statesman-like advice to the 
bishops in private letters, which may be buried like this one for a 
quarter of a century. 

The hope of the Church of England in this matter seems clearly to 


lie in practical action in the direction so far indicated by Dr. Hayman, 
but with a frank acknowledgment of the right of the Christian laity to 
an equal share in the government of the Church in representative 
courts. How rapidly this thought is taking shape in the minds of 
many English Churchmen, is pointed out in a suggestive article in the 
Spectator, of the 7th October, under the heading “ Presbyterian Prelacy.” 
With a few extracts from it we close. 


“We have been struck while studying the proceedings of this Church Congress 
with the steady drift of English churchmen of all ranks towards what we can 
best define as ecclesiastical democracy. All speakers grow more favourable, year 
by year, to the admission of the lay element, and the laity can act only through 
a democratic representation. No one, so far as the reports show us, ventures to 
assign to the laity less than half the directing power in Church affairs, and many 
would leave them in practice much more. . . . It is indeed possible to evolve 
from the speeches at this Congress a complete federal representative constitution 
for the Church of England, under which the parish would be managed by a board, 
of which the vicar would be chairman; the diocese would be managed by a 
synod, of which the bishop would be chairman with a veto; and the Church 
would be governed by a General Synod, in which the collective Episcopate would 
hold the position of a chairman with a veto. Every one of these projects found 
defenders and applause, and we do not see that any resistance was offered of 
importance. . . . This steady drift is the more noteworthy for two reasons. One 
is that the American and Colonial Churches, which are not established, are all 
adopting these modified representative ways, and leave exceedingly little power to 
individuals ; and the second is that within a generation the hold of the Episcopate 
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over the clergy has become perceptibly weaker. The High Church clergy have 
for years shown great contempt for bishops as such; the Broad Church incline to 
consider them as overseers ; and though the Evangelical clergy rather put their 
authority forward, we question if they would do so, were it not that, owing to 
some legal decisions, Erastianism is to them convenient.” 


In view of all this the writer suggests that “at next congress ‘ the 
relation of Representation to true Church organisation’ should be raised 
to the front rank among the subjects of debate,” and closes with a 
warning against the dangers of drifting :— 


“There must be a point at which representation will be found inconsistent 
with any Episcopate at all. The moment that is clearly seen, as it was in the 
first debates of the disestablished Irish Church, there will be a furious reaction, 
It is well to avoid that, and also the jar and shock which will be felt when 
it is perceived that all parties in the Church are rushing fast towards the 
Presbyterian organisation, modified by the addition of Episcopal ‘ Moderators,’ ” 


D. D. BANNERMAN. 


Potes of the Dav. 


PRoGNosTICATIONS.—An American review gives us the following :— 


“Forecasting the drama of the future, many acute minds have realised the 
fact that many of the old issues, social and political, are dead or dying, and that 
the contest between capital and labour, money and work, the rich and the poor, 
imperialism and socialism, the governors and the governed, is to be the great 
conflict of coming generations. It will be the mad collision of conflicting 
interests—of hatred, animosity, and jealous and evil tempers, the infernal riot of 
self-love,—the pandemonium of the emancipated from all the conservative and 
controlling influences of government and religion.” 


The picture is about the ugliest that can be conceived, for when men 
begin to fight with unrestrained passions for their interests, the collision 
is fearful. But such a battle would imply, in the first place, that the 
Christian salt had lost all its savour. While Christian love retains a 
hold, men cannot abandon themselves to utter selfishness. Second, It 
would imply that that development of the Christian spirit, which is a 
peculiar feature of the age, has taken place in vain. We mean 
Christian philanthropy—the spirit that would fain help the weak, 
cheer the sorrowing, and raise up the fallen. Third, It would imply, 
that when the enemy cometh in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord has 
no standard to lift up against him. If such an ugly rush is coming, 
Christianity should be able to control it. Ministers of the next 
generation, in countries where the pulpit is a real power, will surely do 
well to study the situation, and prepare themselves and their people for 
it. We observe that in some places experiments have been going on to 
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show the power of oil over the literal waves; surely the Christian 
Church may match this power in the spiritual sphere. 


A NEW PHASE OF THE TEMPERANCE MovEMENT.—A curious illustration 
is found in some recent numbers of The Queen newspaper, of the pro- 
gress of the temperance sentiment in England. In the department of 
queries, a lady under the name of Cecchino had written, stating her 
income and outlay, and asking advice as to what economies she might 
practise so as to be able to keep some sort of carriage. Among the 
items of her expenditure was £72 a-year on wine and beer. One 
correspondent finds here a useless and needless expenditure, which 
would of itself suffice for a pony-carriage. Another writes that she 
herself had made the experiment of abstinence, thinking it would be a 
great act of self-denial, but at the end of three months had found her 
reward “in the added health and comfort of the household generally ; 
work better done ; happiness and content instead of quarrels in the 
kitchen, and an economy that would quite cover the expense of a 
carriage and pair of horses.” When the rule of abstinence was laid 
down, the servants had no objection, and in changing from time to 
time, the rule was no difficulty. Fresh milk, fresh spring water, or 
water with fresh lemon squeezed into it were the beverages of the 
house. <A third correspondent enforces the plan by the consideration 
of the great benefit it is to female servants (many of whom become the 
wives of working men), to become abstainers, and learn by practice the 
advantages it brings. This correspondent goes fully into the ways by 
which servants may not only be instructed themselves, but may use- 
fully influence their acquaintances. She herself had been in delicate 
health, and had long taken wine on that account, without any improve- 
ment ; nor did she become strong till she left off the practice. A fourth 
correspondent enlarges on the benefit of substituting a money payment 
to servants for an allowance of beer. We are glad to learn that a 
member of the British Women’s Temperance Association is about to 
have these letters printed as a tract for general circulation. 


FresH Martyrs TO SCIENCE AND Misstons.—The murder of Pro- 
fessor Palmer, who has been so honourably associated with the Sinai 
and Palestine Exploration projects, while travelling in Arabia, has struck 
horror and distress into numberless hearts. Professor Palmer was in 
the early vigour of life, apparently with many years before him for the 
exercise of his marvellous gifts as a linguist, his power as an explorer, 
and his many social qualities. Probably his most enduring monument 
will be the contributions which we have mentioned to the exploration 
of Bible lands. Of his genius for languages many striking proofs are 
given by his friends, and not merely for languages as scholars usually 
study them in written books, but as natives speak them in all the variety 
of dialects in which they occur in different parts of the same country. 
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His knowledge of conversational Arabic was so thorough, and his 
manner of dealing with the natives so kindly and attractive, that his 
friends could not believe, till the evidence became unquestionable, that 
he had been murdered. From Central Africa we have news of the death, 
through a most untoward accident, of another most valuable labourer, 
Dr. Southon, at Urambo, in the country of the chief Mirambo. Dr. 
Southon was one of those who went out with Dr. Mullens in 1879, 
being then in the full vigour of youth ; and besides being a medical 
man, he had experience of work in the Western States of America 
fitted to prepare him for roughing it in Africa. Three months after, 
Dr. Southon was watching the death-bed of Dr. Mullens. Now he 
himself has fallen. The cause of his death was the accidental discharge 
of a gun, which shattered his arm. It was necessary to amputate the 
limb, and this operation had to be performed by a non-medical mission- 
ary, who had to coach himself for the business by reading a work on 
surgery. A second operation was necessary afterwards ; but all was in 
vain. Dr. Southon succumbed, but not till he had begun to feel the 
cheering influence of the thought that he would continue in the same 
service in a higher stage of being. Already the roll of African martyrs 
is a long and splendid one. Do our readers remember a cynical ques- 
tion asked, we think, by one of the authors of Essays and Reviews,— 
“Who would be a martyr at the present day?” It was meant as a 
proof that the old faith which had bred martyrs was past and gone: 
how many are the graves in Africa that refute the sneer ! 


THE LATE BisHop STEERE.—We greatly regret to have to record 
the death of Bishop Steere, the head of the Universities’ mission in 
Central Africa. Our readers know well the sad loss which that mission 
sustained at its very start in the death of Bishop Mackenzie, not alto- 
gether a very practical man, but one whose goodness and purity com- 
manded universal respect. The Universities’ Mission was unfortunate in 
his successor—Bishop Tozer, who left the continent of Africa, and estab- 
lished himself beyond sight of his diocese, in the island of Zanzibar. 
Happily Bishop Tozer resigned, and Bishop Steere came in his room. 
Under him, the mission revived wonderfully. It is a remarkable chapter 
of the history of the mission that was enacted under him. No modern 
enterprise has suffered so much from the death of agents. The whole 
undertaking seemed to be shattered ; but under Steere it revived very 
much, the old ground was partly re-occupied, and new stations were 
planted on the Rovuma. He died on the 27th August, apparently from 
an apoplectic fit. He was seized during the night, was found in the 
morning in a comatose state, and never recovered consciousness, He 
laboured uninterruptedly for nineteen years in Eastern Africa, and was 
held by all classes in the highest respect. It is striking to think, that 
within twenty years of its institution, a fourth bishop has to be sought 
for the Universities’ Mission. 
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EpiscopaLIAN Hopes or ScoTLanD.—Dr. Wordsworth is not the only 
bishop whose bosom has lately glowed with the hope of the conversion 
of Scotland to Episcopal ways. Even at Land’s End the thrill has been 
felt. The Bishop of Truro said in a charge the other day, after re- 
ferring to views contained in some papers read last year :—“I would 
enforce them by reminding you of the near approaches (formerly in- 
credible) to each other, of the Scottish Episcopal and the Established 
Presbyterian Churches. When we think of their history, so ennobled 
and so stained, so inveterate on both sides and so heroic, and mark 
their attitude to-day, the hardest man may believe that it is no will of 
God that any devotion or faith should war for ever against faith and 
devotion ; or the folds of the flock stand ‘like cliffs that have been rent 
asunder,’ and ‘ dreary seas flow between’ them hopelessly and unalterably. 
Let me commend to any who have not read them—as voices of pro- 
mise for the whole Church—the closing address of Dr. Milligan, the 
Moderator of the Assembly of 1882 ; the speech of Principal Tulloch in 
the same Assembly, and the first part of Bishop Charles Wordsworth’s 
charge in the Synod of his united diocese.” 


American Motes, 


A Piea ror Unity.—Such is the heading of an article that lately 
appeared in one of our papers, and the proposal of its writer is well 
worth careful consideration. The writer has no reference to organic 
union of Churches, but to the simpler project of a union of the different 
Boards of Foreign Missionary work at present sustained and controlled 
by ladies. Why, asks the writer, might not all these Societies unite 
under a single (management, and so deepen, and at the same time 
widen out, the interest in Foreign Missions? Possibly the writer is 
thinking simply of a union of the various Boards at present existing in 
connection with the different Synods of the Presbyterian Church north ; 
but the plea goes further, and would naturally include a union of all 
the Women’s Boards of the different Presbyterian Churches. These 
Boards are not church organisations. They were not originated by the 
denominations, though they are recognised by them, and their immense 
contributions gladly accepted ; still they are in no way Church Boards. 
There is, therefore, nothing to hinder their coming together into a closer 
relationship than at present exists. Foreign Missionary work is no- 
ways connected with either historic antecedents or denominational 
principles, so that however apart on these points the members of a 
general Women’s Board of Foreign Missions might be, yet here is 
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ground common to all Presbyterians, and on which the women of the 
Churches might advantageously co-operate. 


RomanisM.—Sometimes it has been said that the Roman Catholic 
Church on this Western Continent is quite a different thing from the 
same Church in the old European countries. It is said that, owing to 
the new surroundings, the mixture of races, the spread of education, 
and the existence of popular government, the Church of Rome here 
is weak, and, confining herself to her spiritual work as a church, 
avoids those rocks on which she has ofttimes struck in Europe. It 
may indeed be that many of her people are less Romanist here than 
in Europe—the priests call them “ less devout ;” they may be more inde- 
pendent of priestly control, less obedient to priestly orders—and this is 
specially true of the wealthier and more educated portion—but the 
Church herself is the same old dragon which has persecuted the Church 
and ever will,—hindered from ruling as she would like to rule, simply 
because she has not the power. For instance, in Lower Canada the 
Church authorities have, in strongest language, forbidden any of their 
Church members engaging in what are called “round dances.” This pro- 
hibition they enforce rigidly in the case of their humbler members, and 
will enter rooms in which dancing may be going on to see if the pro- 
hibited dancing is followed. Should such be the case, they at once stop 
the whole affair. And yet female members of that Church, who move in 
higher social circles, indulge with impunity in the forbidden dancing, with 
a skill that could come only from considerable practice. It is an utter 
delusion to imagine that the Church is any way changed by being on 
this side the Atlantic. When she has power, she uses it; and when she 
can only claim it, she does so persistently. In Quebec there is situated 
the great local university, having a special charter from Queen Victoria, 
and possessed of both law and medical faculties. This is the only institu- 
tion in the eastern side of the large province of Quebec at which students 
for either of the above professions can study. While altogether under 
Catholic control, yet of necessity these classes are open to all denomina- 
tions, and, as a matter of fact, several of the medical professors are 
Protestants. Last week a young French-Canadian, who had become a 
Protestant, applied that he might attend the medical classes, In his 
Roman Catholic days he had attended some classes in Laval, and this 
would now count in his favour. After being enrolled, however, he was 
informed that the Archbishop would not allow him to attend, since he 
had left the Catholic Church, and by so doing insulted the Catholic 
religion. Had he been always a Protestant, the Rector said, there would 
have been no objection, but they would not allow a pervert to attend. 
This is equivalent to a declaration of war against converts, and the 
refusing to them the opportunity of receiving an education that would 
qualify them for a profession. The young man has, therefore, to go back 
to Rome, or to give up the idea of carrying on his studies. A similar 
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spirit of intolerance was lately shown in St. Louis. A young Roman 
Catholic doctor of French origin had married a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. The marriage had been celebrated in the morning by 
the priest, while in the evening the lady’s minister, Rev. Dr. Nicolls, 
had another service at the house of the bride’s mother. Bearing in 
mind the facts that St. Louis is a very Roman Catholic city, the seat of 
head-quarters of the Jesuit Society in the United States, and one of the 
military centres of the army, and that the bridegroom is a surgeon in 
that army, one can easily imagine what a sensation was caused when, on 
the Sabbath subsequent to the marriage, one of the city priests delivered 
his conscience in reference to the matter in the following terms :— 


“ A marriage in high life took place last week, the particulars of which, as 
published in the daily papers, made every Catholic in the city blush. A young 
Catholic, a scion of one of the proudest French Catholic families of this city, 
wedded a Protestant lady before a Presbyterian minister. Why did the young 
man commit a mortal sin on his wedding day? Why did the young man tramp 
on his religion, on his baptismal record, and on his conscience upon his wedding 
day? Why did the young man spit upon the cross and sell his manhood on his 
wedding day? Why did the young man insult the living and outrage the 
memory of his dead kinsmen on his wedding day? Why did he turn his 
back upon the altar and renounce his first communion on his wedding 
day? Why did the young man sell his soul and the souls of his unborn 
children to the devil on his wedding day? It was for love. The lady 
demanded the sacrifice, and it was not in his power to refuse. She made 
it as a condition of the bestowal of her hand that he should unman himself, 
deny himself and his soul, perjure himself, falsify his baptismal record, and 
insult his nearest and dearest friends before she would be his bride. He loved 
her and he submitted. The devil supplied the argument in this process of 
apostacy. He said the girl had as much right to her religion as he had to his. 
That was not true ; but even granting it, it was not against her religion to be 
married by a priest, while it was a violation of his religion and conscience to be 
married by a minister. Every Protestant in the world recognises as valid and 
lawful any marriage that the State approves, and every State recognises the 
marriage solemnised by a priest. She said she had a conscience as well as he. 
Granted ; but her conscience would not be wounded by being married before a 
priest, while his would be violated by a marriage before a minister. Were she 
a member of the strictest Protestant sect in Christendom, she might approach the 
Lord’s Supper in her church without censure the day after her marriage ; while the 
moment he did the sacrilegious deed he was debarred from sacraments and 
excommunicated from the Church’s pale. He did it for love. Accursed be the 
man who so loves a woman that he would sell his soul for her ; deny his God for 
her ; sacrifice home and heaven for her—such a wedding is a covenant with hell 
and a league with the devil.” 


Now this sermon was not delivered in Belgium, or in some obscure 
village in Spain or Austria, but in one of the most refined and 
enlightened cities of the United States, and yet people say that the 
Church of Rome has changed her character, and would not do to-day 
what she did some centuries ago ! 

Take another instance. Scott's “Marmion” has been a text-book 
in the High Schools of Protestant Upper Canada. A few weeks ago, 
the Minister of Education withdrew the book, mystifying considerably 
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the good people in that part of the world as to the reason of his con- 
duct in thus giving us a new “Death of Marmion.” A few days 
afterwards, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Toronto, in a sermon 
which he was preaching in his cathedral, informed the congregation 
that the book had been withdrawn because of his action. The story, 
though a fiction, was most offensive to Catholics, and as responsible for 
the religious education of the Catholic youth of the Province, he had 
induced the Minister of Education to withdraw it. The Romish 
authorities have the courage of their convictions, and fearlessly deal 
with the political, social, and domestic life of their people, while it is 
simply said, “ Oh well, you know, the Church of Rome has always done 
so;” but let a Protestant minister meddle in a similar manner with his 
congregation, and the land would ring with shouts of “ bigot,” “ narrow- 
minded ecclesiastic,” ‘ would-be Pope.” But why should that be toler- 
ated in the one case which would cause a social revolution in the other ? 


Episcopacy.—The prevailing type of doctrine in this Church, as it 
exists in the United States, is that of “Extreme High,” with a good 
many slips over the edge into a practical dove-tailing connection with 
the mother Church of Rome. A “little unpleasantness” exists at 
the present time in Chicago, which has also a ludicrous aspect. It 
seems there is an exceedingly high “priest” in that city, who was 
lately having the corner-stone of a new chapel laid. The bishop of 
the diocese had agreed to perform this ceremony, when the “ priest” 
in his advertisements announced that there would be “Solemn High 
Mass” on the occasion, and that the bishop would officiate. Now, it 
happens that this bishop had once been a Presbyterian minister, but 
dissatisfied with the plainness of our service and absence of the 
“churchly” in the church of his youth, had crossed over to Epis- 
copacy, and in due time had been made a bishop by his new brethren. 
Notwithstanding all his churchliness, there could, however, be too much 
of a good thing even for him, and the announcement of the Mass set 
him off at a tangent, so that he withdrew his name from the advertise- 
ments, and informed Father Ritchie that there was no service in the 
Episcopalian Church known as High Mass. Farther than this he did 
not go, but the loss of the bishop in no way disturbed the “ priest.” 
The service proceeded, being as close an imitation as possible of the 
Romish service on such occasions, while, toward the close, the “ priest,” 
speaking of the circumstances under which they were met, referred to 
the time when “ the bishop had not emerged from the darkness of Cal- 
vinism.” We have hardly got to the end of the quarrel yet, for the 
bishop does not love to be reminded of those days of his former dark- 
ness, and may not be slow to find some way of getting even with his 
impudent Romanising subordinate. 


CONGREGATIONALISM.—The event of the last few days has been the 
withdrawal from membership in the Brooklyn Association of Mr, 
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Beecher, the gifted preacher of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. The 
reason assigned is his unwillingness to have his brethren responsible 
before the world for his theological views, from some of which he knows 
that many of them dissent most strongly. Mr. Beecher took occasion 
to say what he did believe. His confession seems to be rather meagre. 
He believes in a personal God, and in the divinity of Christ, though he 
has his difficulties about the doctrine of the Trinity. The Atonement 
of Christ is purely moral in its nature—an exhibition of sympathy, 
sufficient, when properly set forth and apprehended, to draw the human 
heart to Christ. As for the future, he scouts the idea of endless 
punishment as being an outrage on any conception of God, while as to 
man’s earliest condition, it is absurd to conceive of him as created in 
any advanced condition of existence. Man has grown from a condition 
of barbarism, so that the alleged Bible story of a Fall is simply an 
allegory. As membership in the Union does not mean anything as to 
doctrinal opinion, Mr. Beecher’s friends in the Union could consistently 
beg him to remain with them. 

This action of Mr. Beecher’s has caused only a passing comment in 
the papers. There was atime when Mr. Beecher was a power, but that 
day has gone. For several years he has been much withdrawn from 
public life, so that his actions or addresses do not tell as formerly. 
This change, therefore, will not have the slightest effect on his position 
before the Churches. He has always been Mr. Beecher, and he will 
continue to be such to the end of his life ; though one cannot but 
grieve that one so gifted, and once exercising an influence by no means 
confined to the American continent, should thus in his old age feel 
that self-respect requires him to walk no more with former brethren, 
even with those that stood by him in his darkest days. 


Dr. Ray Patmer.—In striking contrast is the celebration lately held 
at Newark, New Jersey, of the golden wedding of Dr. Ray Palmer. 
Such an affair might seem to be simply a domestic joy, but a committee 
of ministers of all denominations has availed itself of the opportunity 
of presenting to the venerable hymn-writer an expression of their 
gratitude for the hymns with which he has enriched the English 
language. There is no American hymnist whose devotional songs are 
more widely used than Dr. Palmer’s. Ever melodious, ever full of the 
“marrow of the Gospel,” and ever unfolding the experience of a soul 
that is under spiritual influences, Dr. Palmer’s poetry has been a source 
of strength and of comfort to countless numbers. It is sung in the 
churches at home, and the missionaries in far distant lands take pleasure 
in using it for their services of song, thus giving us another illustration 
of the Bible declaration, that “the righteous shall be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance.” 


Srare ELEcTIONS AND TEMPERANCE.—In my last letter I mentioned 
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that the temperance question had come to the front in a very remark- 
able manner during the present fall, in the elections in different States. 
In Ohio the election was going to turn very largely on the position of 
the candidates. I regret to say that in this State the temperance 
ticket has been defeated by a considerable majority. The State has 
gone democratic, and the liquor-sellers are jubilant, as their votes and 


influence decided the matter. Well, we must try again. 
G. D. MaTHEws. 


General Surhev, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


SABBATH SERVICES.—There are various subjects of practical impor- 
tance to which the attention of the Scotch Presbyterian Churches is at 
present directed. One of these is the question of Sabbath lectures. 
Some regard with dislike or suspicion anything outside the traditional 
services of the Church ; even the lectures delivered last winter on the 
“ Religions of the World” by ministers of the Established Church, on the 
“Evangelical Succession” by ministers of the Free Church, and on 
“The Evidences of Christianity” by ministers of the United Presby- 
terian Church, are not regarded with much satisfaction. But it seems 
as if some innovation in this direction were absolutely necessary. The 
difficulty is to draw the line between what is consistent with a devo- 
tional spirit and tends to cultivate it, and what—with all the fine things 
which may be said about it—will inevitably secularise, disincline to com- 
munion with God, and breed dislike to evangelical doctrine. In a 
recent conference on the Sabbath, by the Free Synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr, the subject was referred to, and it is more than likely that Church 
courts will have to deal with it fully and thoroughly. 


SaBBaTH Scuoors.—Another question relates to Sabbath Schools. 
They do not apparently bear the fruits which might be expected. The 
teaching staff is too often unsatisfactory. The organisation is loose and 
feeble. In the Established Church Sabbath-schvol report, it is men- 
tioned that only about one in four of their Sabbath scholars reappear 
in the advanced classes ; and of the children on the roll nearly twenty-five 
per cent. are ordinarily absent. In Glasgow, of the 8700 Sabbath-school 
teachers, about 1000 on an average are absent every Sabbath. The 
absence of so many of the Sabbath scholars in the older classes—and, 
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probably, what is the case in one Church will be the case also in others 
—seems to us a matter of extreme importance. Should there not be 
more of gradation in Sabbath Schools and different sets of lessons—the 
minister’s class being always viewed as the consummation, and to be 
reached by a regular process of ascent ? 


ForeicN Misstons.—Very striking is the movement and struggle 
everywhere towards the expansion of Foreign’ Missions. We see 
it in the great missionary societies in England, and we see it empha- 
tically in Scotland. The Established Church is reducing its colonial 
expenditure by £3000 a-year—our Colonial Churches are becoming 
more and more able to stand on their own feet—but it seems as if it 
were likely to double or treble its Foreign Missions income, which was 
certainly far below the mark. A minimum congregational income of 
£20,000 a-year—that is, an annual increase of £5000—is indispensable, 
says the Free Church Record. “Our expenditure,” says the Foreign 
Mission secretary of the United Presbyterian Church, “has for the nine 
months of 1882 exceeded the corresponding period of 1881 by between 
£5000 and £6000.” 


Livinestonia.—Dr. Laws of Livingstonia has visited Mombera the 
Angoni chief. The reception does not appear to have been altogether 
cordial, and proceedings since not what could have been desired One 
great difficulty was evidently that Dr. Laws had his residence in the 


territory of another tribe. However, liberty was given to plant a station 
which meanwhile is occupied by a young Lovedale Kaffir, Koyi. Dr. Laws 
has baptised another African, and Mr. Stewart is again at work at the 
road between Nyassa and Tanganyika. £8,000 of the £10,000 for Love- 
dale have been contributed. 


RrruaLisM.—The Established Church has had some little trouble with 
a minister in the North who appears to have been slightly affected with 
the ritualistic epidemic. As we understand, the affair has been settled, 
or is about to be settled. The thing is in the air at present, and we 
suppose not a few ministers in different Presbyterian Churches have had 
a touch of it. Most of the cases, so far as we know, are very slight. 
Dr. Wordsworth need not lay any stress on them, or trouble himself and 
others with his well-meant but useless overtures and advances. What 
is there to attract in the Scotch Episcopal Church? Its traditions are 
not of the best—its orders from the High Church point of view seem to 
us to be of very dubious validity—it cannot get quit of the sheerest 
erastianism save by breaking entirely its historical continuity, for the 
Scotch prelacy of the 17th century was erastian to the very core—it is 
the only branch of the Anglican Church, we believe, which has no 
evangelical party. 
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CuurRCH OF ENGLAND. 





The Diocesan Conferences have been in session. Among the subjects 
discussed in them were such as the following :—“Sunday Closing of 
Public-Houses,” “Parochial Councils,” “The Sister’s Marriage Bill,” 
“The Woodard Schools,” ‘“ Reform of Convocation,” “The Salvation 
Army,” &c. On some of these subjects there was almost perfect 
unanimity. “The Sunday Closing of Public-Houses,” proposed in the 
Chichester Conference, found only two opponents. The Exeter Confer- 
ence passed a resolution against the Sister’s Marriage Bill—the once 
very Broad Church Dr. Temple making a long and very strong speech 
in condemnation of it, and Lord Fortescue alone dissenting. 








SaLvation Army.—Almost every conference dealt with the Salvation 
Army. The most different views were taken of it. Not infrequently 
in the discussions the speaker chiefly dealt on the lessons the Church 
might learn from its constitution and methods of action. Thus, one 
was delighted with its “ritualism ;” another pointed out how absolute 
was the obedience General Booth received, and gave expression to the 
longing and the hope that like submission might be given to the 
bishops ; a third was greatly struck with the use made of the 
female converts, and intimated that he highly approved of women 
preaching, though the Bishop (Lincoln) told him that such a thing 
was clean against the primitive practice except among the heretics, and 
so on. There was evidently through all the conferences a feeling of 
disappointment, an inclination to find fault, but in a very cautious way, 
and a great desire that the Church itself might somehow get a spiritual 
force like this strange and powerful organisation, which in the 
English towns had done what other Christian bodies had so signally and 
sadly failed in. In very unusual but very significant language, the 
“Canon Missioner” of Truro said that “instead of finding, as they hoped, 
the key in the Salvation Army to a reunion with the conversionist sects, 
he was afraid they had only found a new element of disintegration.” 
Canon Morse of Nottingham mentioned that he had asked the Army to 
come to a service in his church, but General Booth declined. He meant 
his people, he said, to “be a distinct organisation when the Lord should 
come.” 




























Mr. GREEN.—Mr. Green is out of prison. The Bishop of Manchester 
has sent a clergyman to take charge meanwhile at Miles Platting. He 
commenced his work by reducing the ritual to the cathedral type or 
measure. The congregation were far from pleased. They intimated to 
Mr. Pym that they looked on him as an intruder, and declined to 
co-operate with him. The displaced curate remained in the parish, and 
carried on his work in the school buildings adjoining the church, which 
are the private property of the patron, Sir Percival Heywood. And 
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now Mr. Green has resigned his benefice into the hands of the High 
Church patron who likely enough will appoint a successor of the martyr’s 
school. Bordesly, too, has been declared vacant, and Mr. Enraght is in 
the same condition as Mr. Green—only it is said £6000 have been 
subscribed for a new church to this other victim of Lord Penzance. 

Another troublesome case has arisen. A church at Sheffield, built 
by a devout evangelical merchant of that city, and where the ministry 
has hitherto been evangelical, has got a high ritualist as its minister. 
There have been storms; complaint has been made to the northern 
Primate. But Lord Penzance is dreaded. Bishops cry “ Peace, peace,” 
and evangelicals seem to grow meeker and more submissive. At the 
same time Dr. Thomson has his eyes open to the perils of the situation. 
At the York Conference he spoke ominous words of what might be 
near at hand unless men took lower ground. He was evidently in the 
mood to snub the highflyers, who, however, spoke out in their boldest 
strain, and moved a series of strong resolutions, which would greatly 
alter the Church of England. The substance of them was expressed 
by Sir W. C. Wordsley when he said—* In things spiritual the Church 
must be free and supreme.” And although the previous question 
was carried by a great majority, it is worthy of notice that when 
the Rev. C. N. Gray, speaking of Mr. Ommaney’s case, said that 
the Sheffield people did not know their prayer books, he was loudly 
cheered. 


NyanzA Misston.—Anglican Mission news is this month of peculiar 
interest. After the sacrifice of noble lives, after many years of peril 
and of toil, of prayer and patience, the Nyanza Mission has at last 
borne visible fruits. On the 18th of March last, five of King Mtesa’s 
subjects were baptised. Taking all things into account, it is an event 
of high significance, and with all our hearts we can say with the Church 
Missionary Society, Laws Deo. With the sad news of the death of the 
devoted Bishop Steere comes news of success and progress from the 
Universities’ Mission. ‘The town of Mbwego has been won from Islam 
to Christianity. . . . The Mosque is unused. Many other towns are 
inviting the missionaries to come to them. The Holy Spirit seems to 
be filling many hearts.” 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


The Congregational Union had its autumn meeting at Bristol in 
October. In many respects the meeting was a success. Perhaps the 
most interesting thing connected with it was the presentation of an 
address of welcome, by fifty-eight “clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land resident in Bristol,” at the head of whom was the Dean. The 
reading of the address by Dean Elliott was followed by several speeches, 
generously and thoroughly cordial. We are not aware that anything 
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like this has ever occurred before. It is heartening and hopeful. It 
may possibly indicate that some good men in the Church of England 
are beginning to lay it to heart, that their natural allies in these days 
are outside, and not inside the Church. As was to be expected, this 
“new thing” in English Church history has been the subject of 
abundant criticism. The Guardian strongly disapproves. It is afflicted 
with the dread that Church people may be led to think Church 
principles of little value, and so be more easily caught in the dissenting 
net. On the other hand, the Record is highly pleased. 

In the discussions of the Union, the Salvation Army was pretty pro- 
minent. It was dealt with in two papers—as antagonistic to each 
other as can well be imagined. One by the Rev. Mr. Woods was 
sympathetic. He saw the wants, the dangers, the errors of the Salva- 
tion people, but he thought that, notwithstanding these, it was a 
powerful and successful evangelistic movement. Mr. Woods, certainly, 
was able to furnish some striking proofs of good achieved. The other 
paper was to a very different tune. The writer was apparently out of sym- 
pathy with the whole thing, and spoke as a “moderate minister” in 
Scotland might have done sixty or eighty years ago. In general, the 
discussion did not come to much. Mournful, indeed, it is to think 
how much has been talked these months past about General Booth and 
his followers ; but while he, in his own rough way, has at least been 
doing something, the Churches have still failed to throw themselves 
with faith and energy upon the masses of ungodliness. 

The most interesting and important paper was, perhaps, that read by 
Mr. Batchelor of Newcastle (formerly of Glasgow) on “The Distinctions 
between the Church and the World.” Mr. Batchelor thought these 
were being fast obliterated. Amusement was becoming one of the chief 
ends of life. Dancing, billiards, card-playing, theatres, were now the 
fashion among professing Christians. Since the Exhibition of 1851 
there had been a great change for the worse. As one of the inevitable 
results of all this, “Men do not feel sin to be sin as once they did.” 
Then, views of Christ’s death as not penal, and “no vindication of 
dishonoured law”—loose doctrines of future retribution—the idea, 
widely spread, that things will come right at last, all work in the 
same direction. One of the speakers on the subject was the Rev. E. 
White, well known for some peculiar opinions, He appeared to agree 
with Mr. Batchelor. Two of the great reasons for the evil state into 
which we had fallen were, he thought, “the want of the preaching of a 
definite morality really affording guidance to the young, and the 
failing of the fear of judgment to come.” But these were not the 
views of all. One speaker, for example, was of opinion that the Church 
was “being led out of the swathing-clothes in which it has been held 
into a higher Christianity.” We should say that in every age there 
has been a goodly number who have got quit of the “swathing-clothes,” 
but have become anything but higher Christians. 
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GERMANY. 
THe New ContTrRovEeRSY ON MIxED MARRIAGES IN Prussia. 


Your readers will have heard of the bold and reckless legislation of the 
Romish Church, which for some two months has deeply moved all 
evangelical circles of Prussia and Germany, and has excited a very 
marked influence on the probable formation of political parties for the 
future. The history of the whole controversy is so instructive with 
reference to the character of the Romish Church, that it may not be 
without importance, especially for your English readers, that I should 
direct attention to the subject. 

In the summer of the present year, one of the higher Catholic 
officials of Silesia wished to marry a Protestant lady, and after marriage 
according to the Romish form, to seek also, in deference to his wife, 
marriage according to the Protestant form. When he had informed 
his priest of his intention, he was told that in such a case the Catholic 
marriage would necessarily be null and void, and on a reference to the 
new bishop of Breslau, Dr. Herzog, formerly of Berlin, he was informed 
that this was certainly now (formerly the case was different) a correct 
statement as to the Catholic law of marriage. The gentleman there- 
upon omitted altogether the Catholic marriage, and was married only 
by a Protestant minister. 

At the same time, however, it became known that for some length of 
time proclamations, signed by the Catholic clergy, had been hung up 
at the doors of the Catholic churches of Silesia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, 
and the Rhine Provinces, which were fitted very deeply to wound 
the Protestant conscience. For example, in the Berlin proclamation 
are found these words: “Catholic persons can enter into marriage 
which is valid before God and the Church, only when the marriage is 
celebrated by their priest before two witnesses, and only by means of 
such a celebration of marriage is the holy sacrament of matrimony 
received.” (This is the old doctrine of the Council of Trent, 2nd sess. 
cap. i., de reform. matrim.) ‘In the case where only one of the parties 
is a Catholic, the other being a Protestant, thus forming a mixed 
marriage, their union can be valid in the sight of the Church only 
when the marriage is celebrated according to the Catholic form. 
Catholic persons, therefore, before they go to the proper office to 
register the marriage as a civil act, are required first to report them- 
selves, with the evidence of their baptisms, to the priest, in order to 
proclamation of the banns and the celebration of the marriage. Those 
Catholics who content themselves with a mere civil marriage before the 
civil officials, without afterwards being married by a priest according to 
the forms of the Church, or who, if the one party be Protestant, seek the 
consecration of their union by a non-Catholic minister, will not be 
recognised by the Catholic Church as married people. They thereby 
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exclude themselves from the holy communion and from offices of 
honour in the Church, such as godfathers, witnesses to marriage, repre- 
sentatives of the congregation, and the like. Their children are 
regarded by the Church as illegitimate, therefore also the mother might 
not be churched after the baptism.” 

A cry of indignation arose from the whole Evangelical Church of 
Germany when this proclamation became known through the public 
‘newspapers. The semi-official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung pub- 
lished immediately thereafter a vigorous article, which made known 
this most disgraceful and impudent scorn on the part of the Catholic 
Church toward the Protestant population. The Romish Church thus 
explained that wherever Rome had only partially promulgated the 
decrees of Trent, all Protestant and all mixed marriages at which a 
Catholic priest had not taken part were “null and void, and that the 
children born of such marriages were bastards—from the emperor down 
to the peasant.” The article concludes with these words : “ Protestants 
of Prussia will never suffer it to be, that in any district of Prussia a 
canonical law should be in force by which a valid Protestant marriage 
is declared void, and the children of such marriage declared to be 
bastards.” There are evidences that, in the highest circle itself, there 
is extreme excitement with reference to this proclamation of the Romish 
Church. 

The situation of Romanists was an unfavourable one ; they have been 
guilty of stupid folly in thus doing a dishonour to the Protestant popu- 
lation. The leaders of the Centre, particularly his “little excellency ” 
Windthorst, cannot but be deeply chagrined at the mistake. Moreover, 
the Emperor was on the point of proceeding to Silesia to the great 
military review, where he very distinctly showed his displeasure against 
Bishop Herzog in Breslau, and inflicted on him a public humiliation. 
For Berlin, where the proclamation was made public, belongs, since the 
regulation of the Catholic Church matters in Prussia by the “ Circum- 
scriptions Bull,” “ De salute animarum” of 1821, to the province of 
the Bishop of Breslau. 

What was now to be done when the mistake was discovered ? The 
Catholic press did its best to appease the agitation, but in reality it 
only poured oil on the fire. It maintained, for instance, that the pro- 
clamation, with its injurious consequences to the Protestant Church, 
was only through inadvertence published, and in but few places where it 
had not been known. It was said that a papal indulgence, first issued 
by Benedict XIV. in 1741 for Holland and Belgium, was published in 
the diocese of Breslau by Clement XIII., soon after the Seven Years’ 
War under Frederick the Great, in 1765, which decreed, that if a 
mixed marriage took place in these provinces, “ Tridentini forma non 
servata,” that is, according to the form of the Protestant Church, it 
would be regarded as “ matrimonium validum.” This “indulgence,” 
which they dared not refuse to the great Frederick, was, however, not 
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extended over the Prussian provinces which in the year 1821 consti- 
tuted the See of the Bishopric of Breslau,—viz., the provinces of 
Brandenburg (in which Berlin lies) and Pomerania. In these provinces 
the Tridentine rule prevailed, and therefore the proclamation was 
rightly made in Berlin and in the other cities where it was published. 
Such is the papal order, except where the Pope in his grace sees fit to 
publish such an “indulgence,” and thus liberate persons married accord- 
ing to the Protestant form from the ban of being illegally married in 
the eye of the Church, and their children from the curse of illegitimacy. 
But if the Protestants are so very indignant on this account, the Pope 
might, perhaps, substitute grace for right. 

We thus see that the concessions which the Prussian State made to 
the Romish Church in the Culturkampf (the controversy on the subject 
of education), have had the effect of creating in it a proud confidence 
and an assumed arrogance. They thought they might go any length. 
But they have gone too far, and must now retrace their steps. The 
leading Catholic journal of Germany, the Germania, published in the 
beginning of September—shortly before the Emperor went to Breslau 
—the following despatch : “On the ground of a former decree of the 
Apostolic Chair, Bishop Robert (Herzog) has now declared that the 
‘declaratio Clementina’ henceforth comes into operation also in 
delegated districts.” 

A new surprise! Has there then existed for a long time an 
apostolic decree which permitted the more tolerant practice? Since 
when? Has it existed since 1821? Why, then, was it not published ? 
Why did Dr. Herzog delay its publication till necessitated to do so by 
present circumstances? Yea, the question may even be asked, Is it 
now actually published? The words of the decree are not known. As 
yet only the despatch of the Germania is known ; and, in accordance 
with previous tactics, it may perhaps be thought that, if favourable 
times come once more, that telegram is forgotten, and, as being un- 
official, is declared to be of no binding force. Who can know what 
Rome will do when the times are opportune! 

In any case, this whole controversy on the subject of mixed mar- 
riages, unforeseen by Rome, is as inopportune, for the present, for the 
Catholic Church as may be. The attempt has just been made on the 
Conservative and positive Protestant side to draw nearer the party of 
the Centre for the purpose of taking common action with them, where 
possible, in carrying through the social reforms which Prince Bismarck 
has mentioned in his programme. Then comes forth, like a gleam of 
lightning out of a clear sky, this question of marriage in the face of 
the Protestant Church, and the opportunity has been lost, perhaps 
finally, of forming closer alliance with a party who place the honour of 
Rome before all patriotic objects. If this should be the result of the 
whole agitation, an actual gain has been reached. 

The Protestant Church of Germany has already, in many of its 
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organs, made energetic protest against the new offence, and has been 
aroused to more vigorous action. All positive parties in the Church 
have at their great autumn assemblies sounded the note of war,—the 
non-Prussian Lutherans, the Lutherans in the Prussian National Church, 
the Positive United party, the so-called Middle party,—have already 
given forth a protest. Very earnest and sharp words have in part been 
spoken, and the Prussian Court preacher, Baur, has had the courage 
publicly to declare that he is constrained to recognise an anti-Christian 
element, not only in modern unbelief and materialism, but also in the 
institution of the infallible Pope and his decrees. The resolutions 
against Rome were passed with enthusiasm in all these assemblies. 

But the Protestant Church must do more than merely hold meet- 
ings hostile to the claims of Rome; it must seek to establish the 
validity of marriages celebrated according to its own forms, and the 
lawful claims of its own members. And steps toward that end have 
already been taken in divers places, In Silesia, on the Rhine, in 
Hanover, evangelical synods have decreed to exercise ecclesiastical 
discipline against those Protestant husbands who give up their entire 
family to the care of the priests, to be trained in the Catholic faith, 
or who so train them. The new ordinance as to Church discipline of 
1880, which was issued by the General Synod of the Prussian Estab- 
lished Church, gives all the Synods of the Prussian Church the right 
to do this. These recent events lay upon them the duty of removing 
all such Protestants from the honour of Church membership who have 
no heart for the honour of their Church. And thus, by God’s grace, 
“out of the eater has come forth meat, and out of the strong has 
come forth sweetness ;” and the word we find in the history of Joseph 
repeats itself: “ As for you, ye thought evil against me, but God meant 
it unto good.” 





L. WITTE. 
PFORTA. 


DEATH OF Dr. HERzoG OF ERLANGEN. 


In La Christianisme du XIX. Siecle M. Doumerque gives the following 
notice of this distinguished scholar :— 


“Dr. D. S. Herzog was born at Bale in 1805, and studied at Berlin with 
Schleiermacher and Neander, to the latter of whom he owed his taste for church 
history. He then entered on his duties as a professor at Lausanne, where for 
eleven years he was colleague of Vinet. The revolution of 1846 having compelled 
him to give in his resignation, he was called to Halle, and became the colleague 
of Tholuck and of Julius Miiller. Finally, in 1854, he established himself at 
Erlangen, where he occupied till 1877 the chair of reformed theology. 

“It is true that Herzog cannot be placed in the same rank with the peculiarly 
illustrious names which we have just mentioned, his work, nevertheless, although 
different in kind, will not be less enduring than that of the great men amongst 
whom his life was spent. Several of his earlier papers in particular will not be 
forgotten : an essay on Darbyism, a ‘ Life of Gicolompadius,’ and his work on the 
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Vaudois. M. Herzog carefully studied the history of the Vaudois as far back as 
legendary times, clearly showing that the Vaudois dated neither from the fifth nor 
from the sixth century, but from the twelfth; that at first they shared in more 
than one error of the Middle Ages, and that it was only the influence of the great 
reformers which thoroughly purified their doctrine. 

“ But it is the two great publications which occupied nearly his whole life which 
will for many long years preserve the name of Herzog from oblivion. The first 
is the ‘ Real-Encyclopiidie,’ a vast work in twenty-two large volumes, of which 
two-thirds of the second edition have already appeared. By his wide connection, 
by his extensive knowledge, by his wonderful acquaintance with the details of 
almost every variety of subject, by his firmness and breadth of mind, M. Herzog 
was well fitted to make of this work the most complete epitome, and, as it were, 
the library of the evangelical theology of Germany. The second publication 
which we would also mention is the ‘ Manual of Church History,’ the result of a 
course of instruction extending over a period of nearly fifty years, and of which 
the third and last volume has just appeared. This manual is at times somewhat 
dry, but its clearness, its moderation, and its sound good sense, render it one of 
the best, if not the best work of the kind, in modern times. Already it has been 
translated into Swedish, and translations in French and in Italian are in course 
of preparation. 

“ Tn the midst of this wonderful activity, the great worker has passed away. At 
the side of his grave his successor, in these appropriate terms, expressed the 
feeling of all who knew him: ‘ His toil was over, complete and fully satisfying. 
And as his life-work had ended, so also was his life soon to end. The wearied 
worker has entered in peace into his eternal rest. Our sorrow in losing this 
much loved man is natural, but is mingled with a deep feeling of gratitude 
towards God, who for so long spared him to us, and who permits us to bid 
farewell to our friend in the words of His own consoling promise—Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ ” 


Dr. Herzog was a warm friend of the Presbyterian Alliance. His 
views were expressed very cordially in the following letter, published in 
the ‘“ Proceedings of the First General Council” held at Edinburgh in 


1877 :-— 


“‘ HonoURED GENTLEMEN, DEAR BreETHREN,—As it will not be possible for me 
to take advantage of your kind invitation conveyed to me by Professor Schaff, 
will you kindly permit me to say at least in writing, with what joy I salute your 
Assembly, as a realisation of a thought entertained in common by Calvin and 
Cranmer. 

“T unite with you in the sincere wish and earnest prayer, that the Spirit of 
God, who is the Spirit of glory, may rest upon your meeting, that He may accom- 
pany your deliberations with His rich blessing, that your decisions, arrived at 
under invocations of the Spirit from on high, may conduce to the advancement 
and strengthening of the beloved Reformed Church of all lands, and may serve 
to draw closer and closer the bonds of union among all who stand on the same 
foundation of the faith. 

“Tt gives me peculiar pleasure that Scotland has been selected as the place of 
meeting of the first Reformed CEcumenical Council,—Scotland, which from the 
days of John Knox, the beloved, never-to-be-forgotten man of God, aud zealous 
defender of evangelical truth, has been a metropolis of reformed faith and 
reformed life—Scotland, to which in our century so many men belonging to 
different Churches have been accustomed to direct their gaze as to an inspiriting 
example of decision of character. The Scottish brethren, moreover, have by a 
series of deeds given evidence of the strong faith which is in them, and of their 
joyful spirit of sacrifice on behalf of the interest of the Lord. 
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“T entertain the confident hope that it will be possible for your honourable 
Assembly to come to an understanding and agreement on the essential points and 
conditions of a closer union. As regards points of faith, there are two which 
present themselves as being of particular importance. First, The alone authority 
of sacred Scripture, in opposition to Roman tradition, and to its being placed on 
a level with the sacred Scriptures, and in opposition to all other attempts, new and 
old, to lower the authority of Scripture,—an authority which is founded on the 
fact that the whole of Revelation was originally laid down in Scripture, and that 
we do not need to seek anything else than just this same revealed truth, which 
again stands in the closest connection with the inspiration of the sacred 
Scriptures. Second, The other point of faith to be touched upon, is that salva- 
tion in Christ is through the pure grace of God, so that we must confess 
with Scripture that faith itself is the effect of preventing grace, is a work of God 
in man. For we have not chosen Him, but He has chosen us. We have much 
rather avoided Him ; but He in His infinite compassion has softened our hard 
hearts, Hence we agree with the saying of the Apostle: What hast thou which 
thou hast not received? Hence we say with Cicolampadius: Our salvation is 
of God, our perdition is of ourselves, According to human logic we must say: 
If our salvation is of God, our perdition must come from Him also; if our 
perdition is of ourselves, our salvation must come from the same source. But 
sacred Scripture has another logic : the depths of the Godhead, Grace; the depths 
of human nature, Sin. 

“ At one with you in this faith, I beseech you to receive with kindness 
and forbearance the preceding remarks as a proof of my sympathy with you 
in your highly important work.—Yours in the Lord, 

“Dr. HERZOG. 

“¢ ERLANGEN, 25th June, 1877.” 


HUNGARY. 
By Professor Batoeu, Debreczen. 


Tue National Synod of the Hungarian Reformed Church had to resume 
its sittings at Debreczen, in the autumn of this year. According to the 
Hungarian constitutional laws, the General Synod has a legislative power, 
but its decisions have legal force only after receiving the sanction of the 
king. The Minister of Education, Augustus Trefort, in his report dated 
the 7th August, 1882, had sent back the resolutions of last year’s Synod, 
the king being unable to sanction them in their present form ; we were 
at the same time summoned to make the desired amendment, and to 
present the resolutions again. There were two essential objections 
against them—(1) The whole scheme of education should have been 
separated from the Church constitution, and presented when the 
national system of education will be established by the Parliament, 
because two separate schemes of education cannot be sanctioned by the 
same king ; (2) Along with the appeal claiming autonomical privileges, 
there should have been inserted the statement that the Protestant schools 
belong to the Protestant Church “in accordance with the national 
laws.” 

The Opposition political newspapers eagerly instigated the Protestants 
against the fulfilment of the Government demand, and thus arose an 
extreme autonomian party. We waited anxiously for the meeting of the 
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Synod, at which 104 out of 114 regular members were present. During 
the keen discussions of several days, earnest addresses were delivered, 
and two motions proposed, one by Count Melchior Lényai, which 
recommended compliance with the demands of the royal request, only 
in the hope of thus attaining the object of the Synod and maintaining 
the unity of the Church. The motion of the extreme autonomian 
party preferred to venture the decisions previously come to by the 
Synod, and to uphold these conclusions, with the view of presenting them 
again unchanged, After keen disputation the motion of Lényai was 
passed by 70 votes against 32. When, however, the debate entered 
into details, the fear that unconditional acknowledgment of the State 
laws would make the ancient autonomy of the Church illusionary 
seized the members to such a degree that everything pointed to the 
rejection of Lényai’s overture, though we had learned beforehand, from 
the messengers to Trefort at Budapest, that this overture had the appro- 
bation of the Minister of Education. The decisive hour was at hand, 
when the lay president, the venerable Count Vay, in a touching address, 
urged the members to yield, at the same time proposing a middle course, 
the substance of which was compliance with the royal request ; he even 
suspended his further continuance in office on the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of his mediating overture. The words of the president and pious 
elder, who has filled this office more than fifty years, produced a mar- 
vellous effect, so that his overture was supported by 71 against 7; 24 
members left without voting, among whom there was a superintendent 
from the district of 8. Patak. 

Other debates passed off without causing much discussion, and the 
court broke up in the spirit of hope and trust for the future. The 
decisions of the Synod obtained the royal sanction and seal, and have 
consequently become ecclesiastical law, to be published and carried out 
at each superintendential assembly. The supreme court, representing 
the five districts with co-ordinate jurisdiction, will be established and 
form a part of our Church constitution ; it will be the executive and 
preparatory legal authority. 

But why do the decisions of the Synod require royal sanction? The 
reason is, that the expenses of the Hungarian Reformed Church can 
and must be covered by the ecclesiastical (canonical) tax imposed on 
each member of the Church. The presbytery (kirk-session) of a single 
congregation can increase or lower the canonical and school tax with 
the consent of the people, and with the approval of the higher ecclesi- 
astical authority. The Reformed Church and her schools are not 
endowed with benefactions by the State; it is therefore from the 
above-mentioned tax that the salaries of the ministers and teachers, and 
the expenses of church government are paid. If any member will not 
pay his tax, the ecclesiastical authorities turn to the political, who 
must collect it as well as the national tax, our Church demanding it 
from the State on account of the jus advocatiw, but the political 
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authorities could not execute the canonical assessrnent of the presby- 
teries without royal sanction. The Protestant Church is worthy of 
such assistance by the State, because she performs in return a service to 
the State, by punctually conducting the registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages ; moreover, the State gives similar assistance to other 
sects, and on the principle of equality, of course, she cannot deny it to 
the Protestant communions. The liberty of church members does not 
suffer by such procedure, as this has been the custom for centuries ; 
whoever does not pay his canonical tax loses his right of voting, but 
has the liberty to withdraw from the Church. 

Through the influence of the Protestant minister-president, Coloman 
Tisza, the royal sanction was obtained without any hindrance, this being 
the first case in which a Hapsburg Roman Catholic king gave his 
sanction to the laws of a Reformed Synod. The General Synod of 
1791 also made canonical laws, but its decisions could not obtain the 
royal sanction because of the intrigues of the Roman Catholic clergy at 
court. 

Two sad events further demand mention. A political agitation is begin- 
ning to destroy the peace and flourishing state of many of our churches. 
The 36,000 Protestant inhabitants of Debreczen form a consistory such 
as formerly existed in Paris. The people—6000 voters (or canonical 
ratepayers)—elect 180 elders, who form the Presbytery (kirk-session). 
Three years ago, the opposition party in politics led the voting members 
to the ballot-box, in consequence of which the majority among the 
elders belong to the political opposition, whereas the educated and 
intelligent elements are reduced to a minority. At the middle of 
September (this year) this congregation elected two ministers. Neglect- 
ing the candidates of the intelligent class, they elected standard-bearers 
of the extreme political opposition, one of them being a professed ad- 
herent of modern rationalism. The moderate party, feeling the scandal 
keenly, are beginning to retire from the ecclesiastical arena, on which 
the kingdom of God is not advanced. The Synodical laws, at any rate, 
will put a stop to such licentiousness, and bring better order into the 
Church. The discontent at Debreczen reached its acme through the 
election of the ministers. The triennial re-election of the whole pres- 
bytery is now drawing near. 

The other saddening fact is that theological controversy has again 
begun in the College of 8. Patak, where Gustavus Nagy, professor of 
divinity, openly denies the real and corporeal resurrection of Christ, and 
His ascension into heaven. He published his offensive article in a 
weekly ecclesiastical newspaper, after appropriating the critical result of 
“The Oldest Gospel” by Scholten, published in 1868. The evangelical 
party were indignant, and one of the divinity professors at Debreczen 
at once issued his manifesto against the offensive article, declaring the 
views in it regarding Christ’s divinity to be neither Christian nor Pro- 
testant, but dangerous. The ministers of different districts afterwards 
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raised their voices and protested against the trite neology. But the 
professor in S. Patak, in his newest articles, shows an unheard-of 
audacity and cynicism, holding Scholten’s views to be Christian and 
truly Protestant. The contest is being continued in the region of 
literature, where increased objections are raised against this extreme 
radicalism. 

The idea of the “Presbyterian Alliance” is slowly making its way 
among us, though political struggles and Synodical actions distract 
attention from it. We have few to urge the necessity and advantages 
of this grand institution, and there is no newspaper which would report 
the doings of the Alliance. It would be highly desirable that a 
Hungarian ecclesiastical newspaper should call the attention of its 
readers and the public to the functions and progress of the Alliance. 
In these times, even the most useful institution cannot make way with- 
out literary assistance. It is to be feared that the meeting of the 
Council in 1884 may be without representation on the part of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church. 

Among the five (Reformed) Protestant Colleges of Hungary the best 
attended is that of Debreczen, where 43 new students of divinity have 
matriculated this session, the total number of the theological students 
being 150 in the different classes. Apart from other things, it is surely 
the orthodoxy of this college which attracts. 

The General Convent (Assembly) of the Lutheran Church of Hungary 
was lately held at Budapest. As it dealt in ‘some measure with 
political affairs, it excited great interest in the political newspapers. 
The greater part of the Hungarian Lutheran Church consists of Slavs, 
a large proportion of whom adhere to the interests of Panslavism, and 
agitate against the laws of Hungary. The spirit of patriotism pre- 
vailed, and the Convent enacted the law that licentiates agitating 
against the laws of the State are ineligible for the ministry in this 
country ; the language of the State (the Hungarian) must be the 
medium of thought in every Lutheran school; the registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages—as official records—must be performed 
in the Hungarian language. It is sad that political agitation should be 
carried on under the cover of autonomy. The honourable Lutherans 
themselves, intending to stop this movement at the beginning, have 
taken action against it. 

The German-speaking Lutheran Saxons in Transylvania are begin- 
ning to combine against the rights of the State. They are encouraged 
by the foreign Germans, who throw out certain false charges against the 
Hungarians. In a word, the Slav and German question is throwing 
the Hungarian Lutheran Church into an unpleasant position. Even 
the “Gustavus Adolphus Society” prevailingly favours the Slavs and 
Germans, the Hungarian Calvinists being neglected. 

The Roman Catholic bishops have also been holding a conference. 
They would like to get free from the supremacy of the State, and yet 
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enjoy their large stately benefices and privileges; but the Parliament as 
well as the Government thwart their endeavour, on the ground of the 
old laws. The Roman Catholics point to the autonomy of the Pro- 
testant Churches, but forget that this autonomy, as opposed to the 
connection of the Roman Catholics with the State, was achieved by 
blood and great sacrifices. The Protestants became free, but remained 
poor; while those connected with the State are rich, but must wear the 
chenille and gold chains of dependence. 





SWITZERLAND. 
By Professor Louis Rurret, D.D., Geneva. 


AFTER the sad intelligence which I have been obliged to communicate 
regarding the spiritual condition of Switzerland, especially the German 
Cantons, I must hasten to give an account of the great things which the 
Lord is at present doing in the city of Bale. Scarcely had the Synod suc- 
ceeded in de-Christianising the National Church by suppressing baptism, 
or, at least, making it no longer obligatory, and by imposing restrictions 
on everything beyond the ordinary religious services, than a series of evan- 
gelistic meetings was announced by MM. Rappart, Pastor Stockmeyer, 
Schrenck (one of the Evangelists of the Berne Evangelical Society), and 
other brethren belonging to the city or living beyond it. For these 
meetings a large building had been hired—half theatre, half brewery— 
capable of containing about 2000 persons; but as this place soon 
became insufficient, it was deemed better to separate the sexes, and to 
hold the meetings in two different halls—in the original hall for men, 
and in the club-house for women. These two large halls were immedi- 
ately filled every evening, sometimes to excess. Meanwhile it was 
earnestly requested that those who were already the people of the Lord 
should not attend those evening evangelistic meetings, but assemble at 
other places for intercessory prayer. From the beginning of the meet- 
ings, such a desire for salvation was displayed, and such multitudes 
remained behind to confess their need, that it was found necessary to 
extend to five weeks the time at first fixed for this evangelistic work. 
“Yesterday (Sunday) afternoon, at three o'clock,” writes an eye-witness, 
“there assembled all those who had decided for Jesus during the fifteen 
days preceding. The large hall of the club-house was filled. Between 
the addresses praise was sung, the assembly sometimes standing, some- 
times kneeling, often repeating the same words. All those who were unable 
to join in the prayers about to follow were requested to retire, but only 
thirty persons withdrew ; then the vast assembly threw themselves on 
their knees, first in silent prayer, but brief though deeply expressive 
petitions afterwards arose on all sides through the hall. Men and 
women gave public testimony regarding their change. After the close 





of the meeting, about sixty persons pressed forward to the front seats, 
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desirous of being brought to assurance of salvation. They were unwill- 
ing to leave the hall without having found that Jesus who had diffused 
such joy and so great love in the hearts of His children.” God be 
thanked that the sense of sin in the hearts of the converted is profound. 
Many have already gone to confess lies, thefts, &c., in different houses. 
One of these, a woman with whom I have conversed, went yesterday 
morning to the manager of a manufactory, and confessed that she had 
stolen some ribbons from him. Others have something more terrible to 
settle. Thus, Pastor R. said to me the other day, “One of those who 
remained behind will get for his confession two years in the House of 
Correction ; but the Lord will go with him to prison.” 

I am unable to speak of the work among the men, but have been 
informed that it is at least as great as that among the women. The 
following extract from the letter of a pastor confirms this fact: “ One 
word more about a meeting which has left an indelible impression on 
my heart. The brethren who preside at these gatherings had invited to 
a special meeting only those who had found the Saviour during the 
week preceding. Some hundreds responded to the call. After 
addresses and exhortations to those new born ones, the whole assembly 
fell on their knees, and for nearly half an hour those mouths opened to 
render thanks in very brief testimonies regarding the change that had 
come over them: men and women, young people of both sexes, and 
even children, prayed in this way without constraint and under the 
manifest operation of the Holy Spirit ; for the finest ear did not catch 
a false note in this spiritual concert, during which assuredly the angels 
in heaven suspended theirs. Four, five, or six voices were heard for a 
moment together in the vast building, but without producing disorder 
or confusion. Many tears of joy flowed around. One could not help 
thinking of Pentecost.” 

The religious journals of Bale are showing much sympathy with this 
great revival movement. The Kirchenfreund, however, through the 
pen of Professor D’Orelli, makes decided objections to the mode of pro- 
cedure followed in these meetings, which consists in inviting the newly 
converted to come forward and take their place on the seats reserved for 
them. This method he deems “ unbiblical” and “unspiritual.” What 
preacher of the Gospel, he asks, has received this power over consciences, 
so as to impose on them such a confession? What preacher of the 
Word can ever think of wishing to gather the harvest when he has 
hardly sown the seed? On the other hand, the Volksbote quite agrees 
with the organisers of these meetings. ‘All those,” it says, “who have 
been present at these gatherings, and have seen the comparatively 
large number of those who have stood up to declare that they would 
like to give themselves to their Saviour, can affirm that those calls to 
conversion, and to a frank and visible decision, respond to a felt need.” 

What will remain of all this? Such is the question asked by one of 
our journals. One result will be a considerable benefit to the Church 
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particularly,—in this sense, that our brethren and sisters who have been 
long connected with the Church will understand that they have now to 
work : every one must be set to work in visiting and caring for all these 
new-born ones. God be praised! The Lord has arisen from His 
sanctuary. He will push out of their old ruts those of His brave ones 
who have forgotten that they are the salt of the earth, and He will make 
a willing people, whose sole watchword is, Jesus, Saviour and King! 
There is no doubt that we are experiencing a revival such as Bale has 
probably never seen since the Reformation. At the moment when the 
enemy was counting on getting possession of this stronghold of the 
Gospel, “the stronger man” called, and drew from the dust the 
materials of a more vigorous Church,—stronger, rejuvenated. What 
particularly affords us ground of rejoicing in this movement, and gives 
us confidence, is the place in which it is going on,—Bale, the city so 
eminently cold and correct. Meetings of the same character have been 
fixed to take place at Geneva, in the end of November, under the 
auspices of the Evangelical Alliance. May God grant a powerful 
awakening of conscience in the city of Calvin. 

The three Free Schools of Theology in Romanic Switzerland re- 
opened with the month of October. We are cheered by the large 
number of students,—fifty-two at Geneva, fifty-six at Lausanne, more 
than twenty at Neuchatel. The opening meetings have given place to 
work of a different character, but animated by strong love for the 
Saviour and the salvation of souls. The year is making a good com- 
mencement ; and if God is pleased, by the outpouring of His Spirit, to 
extend the curtains of His tent and increase the need of labourers, He 
will prepare for Himself, from among these many youths, servants filled 
with the Spirit and with faith to feed His flocks. While the Schools 
of Evangelical Theology in our Romanic Switzerland see the number of 
their pupils increase, the National Faculty of Theology at Geneva, 
“liberal” in spirit and in the majority of its professors, sees the num- 
ber of its students falling almost to nothing: seven or eight are said to 
have appeared this year. Liberalism, in short, has borne its fruits. The 
majority of its pastors forsake the ministry, one after the other, for 
political life, industrial employments, commerce, or teaching. God be 
thanked, one must still believe in order to speak, and the ministry 
remains a work demanding consecration. But Christ the Saviour does 
not leave Himself without witness, and in spite of our weakness and 
spiritual poverty, He is still raising up His witnesses. 

A burning light has just been extinguished at Geneva. God has 
taken to Himself, at the age of nearly eighty-nine, the last representa- 
tive of the revival of 1810-20, Pastor Emile Guers, author of a number 
of esteemed works ; the St. John of the great epoch in which he was 
one of the most faithful labourers. 
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Current Cork of the Alliance. 


THE BOHEMIAN MOVEMENT. 


WE are glad to find that the Continental Committee of the Council in America 
are moving with vigour in this cause. The following circular has been sent 
round the Churches :— 

‘The Continental Committee of the Presbyterian Alliance beg to lay before 
their brethren of the Reformed Churches the following facts respecting the needs 
of the Churches in Moravia and Bohemia. 

“ At the commencement of the Seventeenth Century, the Protestants of Bohemia 
outnumbered the Romanists by fifty to one. To-day, the proportions of the two 
religions are nearly reversed. This sad change has resulted from the following 
causes :— 

“ During the Thirty Years’ War, the Protestants of Bohemia opposed the claims 
of the Romanist Emperor of Austria. When the latter became victorious, he 
desolated the country by war, martyrdoms, and exile, reducing the population 
from three millions to eight hundred thousand. Penal laws of the most atrocious 
nature were adopted against the Protestants, so that for one hundred and sixty 
years adherence to the Reformed Faith was a political offence, punishable with 
death. During this period, the keenest search was made by the Jesuits for 
Bibles and Protestant books of every kind, and with such success, that all 
literature of that kind practically ceased to exist. 

“In 1781, the Emperor Joseph the Second removed the existing prohibitions 
and ‘tolerated’ the Reformed Religion. Pastors from Hungary at once crossed 
over into Bohemia, and a Protestant ministry again existed in the land. 

“There was now, however, the greatest need of religious books, that the people 
might be instructed in Divine truth, so that there was formed some time ago 
at Prague, a Publication Board, or Society known as the Comenius, for the 
printing and publishing of books in the native language and of an evangelical 
character. 

‘“‘ Owing to the poverty of the people, the operations of this Society are, however, 
very limited, and as next to the direct preaching of the Word, the circulation of 
religious tracts, newspapers, and books, is one of the most effective means of 
spreading Gospel truth, the Committee believe that they most fitly observe the 
instructions of the Philadelphia Council, by asking their brethren of like 
precious faith, as they now do, to aid this Society in enlarging and carrying 
forward its most blessed work. A Christian literature adapted to the necessities 
of the Sabbath school, the home circle, and the Pastor’s study, would be a 
very right-hand of strength to the Bohemian Church in all her evangelistic 
activities. 

“Contributions for the above purpose are therefore respectfully asked from 
Individuals, Congregations, Sabbath Schools, and Missionary Societies, and all 
moneys may be sent to the Treasurer of the Committee, Hon. Wint1am E. Doper, 
51 Cliff Street, New York City. 


“ Henry Day. A. R. Van NEst. W. E. Dopce. 
WituiaM P. Breen. S. I. Prime. WituiaAM NEELY. 
Wixtuam U. Murkianp. G. D. Maruews. W. C. Carte. 
JouHN HALL. Wma. J. R. Taytor.” 


Dr. Cattell, who has identified himself with this movement, thus writes of the 
Synod of Philadelphia, under date 20th October, 1882 :— 

“Dr. Breed introduced the resolution. It was adopted unanimously and 
clamorously. I never knew the Synod more thoroughly aroused. This morn- 
ing the subject was renewed, and the brethren appeared even more in earnest than 
last night.” 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 


As it seems to me, the difficulty in inaking proper arrangements for the dis- 
cussions in the Coancil lies in the endeavour to combine popular interest in the 
meetings with.serious conference on the questions brought up for discussion. 
There*is a natural and legitimate demand for addresses which may prove attrac- 
tive and useful for the multitude; while on the part of the members of the 
Couneil itself, there is.a yearning for a free and somewhat confidential interchange 
of thought upon the more important and difficult problems with which Christian 
minds at present are exercised, such as the diffusion of Christianity, the adapta- 
tion of present methods und agencies to.the mass of the community, the relative 
strength of faith and unbelief in literary circles, and many such questions in 
which it is not so much an eloquent address as a sifting conference that is needed 
and desirable. The only practical suggestion which occurs to me is that provision 
should be made, distinctly and avowedly, for both kinds of discussion. Were 
the evenings or even special days reserved for papers in which a general audience 
could take an interest,-followed with suitable addresses, enough might be done to 
excite a warm interest in the whole meeting of the Council. However valuable 
the essays read, yet the constant succession of them palls upon an audience. 
There might be fewer essays, and more of appeal founded upon them to the 
general audience. The absolute restriction to five minutes in speaking to any 
subject has been severely questioned. Some modification of the rule might be 
introduced, by which the patience of the audience might be consulted, and the 
prolixities of speakers checked, while opportunity might be given to a full 
development of important thought. 

On the other hand, could not a series of conferences be devised during the day 
or on special days, held in smaller rooms, in which briefer papers could be read, 
confined in the main to a statement of questions and difficulties in relation to 
the claims and position of the Church in our times, suggesting topics from which 
brethren might go away edified, or at the very least relieved under an expression 
of their thoughts, and with limits which they could extend for themselves in 
solution of practical difficulties in Christian work? For this purpose there must 
be care to avoid debate—the aim must be conference—the chief desire to edify and 
help. The mental energies would not be dulled and drowned under a spate of 
literary matter. Competent men might be engaged and selected to lead and guide 
the conversation. There might be needed a large and kindly tolerance as to differ- 
ence of view within the reasonable limits of the confessional agreement required by 
the laws and principles of the Council. 

EpDINBURGH. Wii1am H. Goon. 
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In the Editor's reply to the letter in last number of this Journal, 
addressed to him by Drs. Flint, Rainy, Calderwood, Dykes, Watts, 
Fraser, and Edwards, it was stated that his continuance at the post 
would depend on the success of an effort to increase the circulation up 
to a point at which the journal might be conducted with efficiency. In 
support of such an effort, the following recommendation has been issued 
by friends in Great Britain and Ireland; there not having been time 
for those in distant places to append their names :-— 


Avay, Rev. Joun, D.D., Glasgow. Buack, Rev. Ropert, Dundalk. 
Batroour, Lorp, of Burleigh. Biackig, Dr. W. G., Glasgow. 
BANNERMAN, Rev. D.D., M.A., Perth. Brown, Rev. Davin, D.D., Aberdeen. 
Barsour, Geo. F., of Bonskeid. Brown, Rev. Jas., Ballymoney. 


BELLIS, Rev. Gxo., D.D., Belfast. Bruce, Rev. Professor, D.D., Glasgow. 
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‘arnns, Rev. Jonny, D.D., Edinburgh. 
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YaMPBELL, Jas. ALEX., M.P., LL.D, 

YHANCELLOR, Rev. Jostas A. Belfast. 

‘HARTERIS, Rev. Professor A. H., D.D. 

forry, JAMES P., M.P., Belfast. 

forsAR, Davip, The Elms, Arbroath. 

'UTHBERTSON, JOHN NEILSON, Glasgow. 

opps, Rev. JAmEs, D.D., Corstorphine. 

JouaLas, F. Brown, Advocate. 

iasTON, Rev. M. G., D.D., Darvel. 

iDGaR, Rev. R. M., M.A., Dublin. 

}DMOND, Rev. JoHn, D.D., London. 

vans, Rev. M. J., B.A., Penmaenmawr. 

'ERGUSON, Wa., of Kinmundy. 

‘ERRIS, Rev. JamMEs C., Newry. 

looLD, Rev. W H., D. D. , Edggbprgle, >: 

Iray, E, A, SruaRr Gray, bf Grag.artd, |: 
Kinfauns. 

ray, Rev. W. H., D.D., Liberton. 3; i 
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[ENDERSON, Wa., Aberdeen. ¢ 
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M‘Cxiurg, Sir THos., Bart., M.P., Belfast. 
Macrig, R. A., Dreghorn Castle. 
MacLaaan, J. T., C.A., Edinburgh. 
MacLe.tan, Rev. W., Ross. 


; MacLeop, Rev. A., D.D., Birkenhead. 


M‘Mourrtrig, Rev. Joun, Edinburgh. 
M‘NEE, JAMES, M.D., &e., Inverness: 
Nevin, Rev. Rozear, Lindeadnens, 
Niven, ALEx. T.,C.A., Edinburgh. ‘* 
Orr, Rev. Jonn H., Antrim. 

Prppir, Rev. ‘Wm., D.D., Edinburgh. 
Porter, Rev. J. Lesiir, D.D., Belfast. 
RANKINE,. Rev. JoHn,-D.D., Sorn. 
Rosson, Rev. Gro., M.A., Inverness. 
Ropeers, Rev. J. M., Londonderry. 


: ? Sfurson; AS “B32 wee Ediziburgh. 


Sortend Revi EF llymena. 

-SMITH, J - DUNCAN, S.S.C., Edinburgh. 
Samir; Grogan, C. LE., LL.D. , Edinburgh. 
Suivuy -Réy? UERRY WaLuis, D.D., Kirk- 


































[ERDMAN, Rev. James C., D.D., Melrose. 2. BGwfon. 

fopart, Rev. THos., Carluke. Syttiy Rev. Tuos., D.D., Edinburgh. 
fow1r, Rev. Rost., M.A., Pollokshields. Spitorts” Rev. Gro. W., D.D., North 
[urcHison, Rev. Joun, D.D., Edinburgh. Berwick. 





Srark, Rev. Joun, Duntocher. 
STEVENSON, JAMES, Glasgow. 

Stevenson, JAMES C., M.P., South Shields. 
STEVENSON, Rev. R. H., D. D, Edinburgh. 
Stirt, SAMUEL, Esq,, J. P,, Birkenhead, 


Tuomas, Rev. OWEN, DD., Liverpool. 
THOMSON, Rev. ANDREW, D.D., Edinburgh. 
TuHomson, Rev. Epwarp A., Edinburgh. 


Waroprop, Rev. JAmEs, D.D., West Calder. 
WetsH, Rev. Wixu1aM, Broughton. * 
Wiiiams, Rev. WILLIAM, Swansea. 
Witson, Rev. Davin, D.D., Limerick. 
Wuson, Rev. J. H., D.D., Edinburgh. 
Witson, Rev. Witt1aM, D.D., Edinburgh. 


[urton, Rev. Gro, C., D.D., Paisley. 

NNES, A. Taytor, Advocate. 

imgs, R ev. Guo. F., Edinburgh. 

‘eR, Rev. Joun, D.D., Edinburgh. 

LILLEN, Rev. W. D., D.D., Belfast. 

cnox, Rev. Ropert, D.D., Belfast. 

EE, Rev. Professor, D.D., Glasgow. 

fatHEsoN, Huau M., London. 

IiLiGaN, Rev. Wo., D.D., Aberdeen. 

forrat, Rev. Wm. D., Edinburgh. 

foncreIFF, Rev. Sir H. WELLWoopD, Bart., 
D.D., Edinburgh. 

furr, Rev. R. H., Dalmeny. 
























Valuable though this expression of opinion is, and deserving our 
varm acknowledgments, we know well that it will actually accomplish 
10thing, without vigorous personal efforts on the part of the friends of 
ihe Presbyterian Alliance. Nor are such efforts unreasonable. If a 
ournal, undertaken to help a new cause, has no active help from the 
riends of that cause, it cannot be conducted with efficiency. In pro- 
noting a special object, you sacrifice a great many sources of interest 
and popularity otherwise open, and limit the field from which support 
may be drawn. Hitherto, the Presbyterian Alliance, as such, has done 
nothing to promote the circulation of this journal. But for the dis- 
interested and generous action of the Publishers, it could never have 
existed. The time has now come to show whether the friends of the 
Alliance deem it worthy of the very slight effort which would ensure its 
efficiency. In the faith that an honest effort will be made for this pur- 
pose, the Editor returns to a post which he would have been thankful 
tosurrender. Any friends wishing information on the particular method 
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by which it is desired to extend the circulation of The Catholic Presby- 
terian, may obtain it from the Publishers, or from James Macdonald, 
Esq., W.S., 21 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. EpIror. 


Ontributions to The Catholic Presb yterian for 1883 will 
be ale’ the foliowl: ngs ‘—— eae: 


A Symposium, in successive’ nun: ‘ber’, on “PROGRESS IN THEOLOGY,” and 
will include Papers by ‘Principal Tulloch, Professor A. A. Hodge, 
Dr. Newman Smyth, > Professor Watts, Professor Bruce, Principal 
Cairns, &e. 


REMARKABLE MINISTRIES AND PREACHERS OF THE Day. By Dr. Donald 
Fraser, Dr. Marshall Lang, Dr. John Ker, and others. 


Papers, chiefly historical, on PRESBYTERIANISM and PurirANisM. By 
Dr. Brandes of Gottingen ; Dr. Kuyper of Amsterdam ; Dr. Mac- 
Leod of Birkenhead ; Professor Killen ; Professor Witherow ; Rev. 
A. H. Drysdale ; Rev. Alex. MacEwen, Moffat ; Professor Mitchell ; 
Professor Monod. 


CHAPTERS ON THE PuBLIC MINISTRY AND PAsToRAL METHODS OF OUR 
Lorp. By the Editor. 


Papers ON Missions. By Dr. Fleming Stevenson, Professor Kellogg, 
and Missionaries in the Field. 


PRACTICAL PAPERS ON THE WoRK OF THE CHURCH. By Dr. Gibson, 
London ; Dr. A. A. Bonar ;-Rev. G. Wilson; Rev. J. M‘Murtrie ; 
Dr. J. H. Wilson, and others. 


BIBLICAL AND MIscELLANEOUS Papers. By Dr. Oswald Dykes, Dr. de 
Pressensé, Dr. Flint, Dr. H. Macmillan, Dr. Calderwood, Dr. Knox, 
Dr. Schaff, and various American, Continental, and Colonial 
writers, including previous Contributors. 


PorTFoLio LEAveEs. Selected opinions on questions of the day. 
Notes oF THE Day—American NotEs—GENERAL SURVEY OF THE 
CuuRCHES—OpeEN CouNncIL—CURRENT WORK OF THE ALLIANCE. 


Friends in distant parts are requested to send to the Editor informa- 
tion on Church matters of interest to the Alliance generally. 








